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PREFACE. 


» 


TJEING fond of the exercife of (hooting 
the Bow, it has often excited in me "a 
defire of forming fome knowledge with refpedfc 
to Archery. The means of attaining informa¬ 
tion, however, were not obvious, as no com- 
prehenfive treatife on the fubjedt has appeared 

r 

during an interval of almoft two centuries and 
an half. The Toxophilus of Afcham, pub- 
lifhed in the reign of Henry VIII. cannot be 
efteemed a fatisfadtory account of this art, as 
it principally regards Archery in England; 
and as many o circumftances of impbrtance in 
relation to tile Bow in foreign nations are 
omitted. In 1544, the time in which Afcham 
wrote, the knowledge of the Weftern world was 
but imperfedt; and although fome few Ameri¬ 
can hiflories were written previous to that sera, 

a yet 
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yet the jealoufy of the Spanifh court, ftudioufly 
confined within the narrowed limits it was able, 
all information relating to the newly difcovered 
continent. The manners and cuftoms of the 
Eaftern world were almoft equally unknown, 
as commerce had not at that,time opened a 
familiar intercourfe with the inhabitants of this 
ifland. Thefe fources of information, there¬ 
fore, which afford an ample field for the inves¬ 
tigation of a modern writer, with relpect to 
Archery, could not have been enjoyed in fo 
remote a period as that in which Afcham 
lived. 

During the laft century, two works ap¬ 
peared : <c The Art of Archery ” by Gervas 
Markham, printed in 1634* and u Wood?* 
Bozeman 9 s Glory , anno 1682. The former is 
nothing more'than an abridgement of Afcham* s 
Toxophilus. The latter, as its title page ex- 
prefies, is (< An account of thcfj many fignal 
favours vouchlafed to- Archers and Archery, 
by thofe renowned Monarchs, Henry VIII. 
James, and Charles I. 9 * It contains the 
charter of Henry VIII, given to the Frater¬ 
nity 
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titty of St, George-—a patent of JameS I, 
to the fame Society, for the encouragement of 
Archery, on the accuftomed grounds near 
London—and a renewal of the fame patent 
by Charles I. But the principal part of this 
little book, is a defeription of a very pompous 
meeting, and cavalcade of Archers, under the 
Duke of Shoreditch, and the Worfhipfbl 
Citizens of London, on the 17th of Sep* 
tember, 1583. Thefe two efiays are at this 
time extremely rare, and of great value. 

Finding the fubjedfc thus negledted, fome 
icattered anecdotes which my memory had 
treafured up in the courfe of ftudy, led me to 
imagine, that a new feledtfon of fadts might 
prove intereftingi and the hiftories of thofo 
nations which were formerly, and which are at 
prefent in the continual cuftom of uftng«th£ 
Bow, as an inftrumentof war,—the writings 
of the Greek* and Roman authors, whom ex* 
periencc, as well as report, enabled to relate cir- 
cumftances with refpedfc to that weapon, as 
they found it among the nations tlieir arms 
had often ftyuggled with and fubdued,—-pro* 

mifed 
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mifed to yield many opportunities of collc&ing 
materials for an agreeable narrative. 

As the fubjed itfelf was efTentially trifling, 
the purfuit of the object in view feemed fcarcely 
worth the trouble neceflary to accomplilh it; 
particularly as the fads which alone could form 
the bafis of a plan, were to be drawn from the 
depths of maffy folios. However, as nothing 
which related to my favourite diverfion had 
ever efcaped in the courfe of reading, without 
particular notice, the foundation of my fcheme, 
by application, loon enlarged to a confiderablc 
extent. 

My own curiofity was fatisfiedj—but having 
received much pleafure and inftrudion in com* 
pleating the talk prefcribed to myfelf, I was 
flattered in thinking it would prove an agreeable 
entertainment to my fellow Archers, if I ven¬ 
tured to produce an Efiay for their infpedion. 

There is a peculiar difficulty in writing on 
a fubjed little treated of by others; and who¬ 
ever finds an opportunity of compoling on a 
thefts under fuch a predicament, will foon 
difcovcr many unfbrefeen inconveniences he 

has 
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has to ftruggle with. A critic of the eighteenth 
century will no doubt be aftonifhed to hear 
me fay, my fubjeCt is new; for who will 
imagine any branch of literature to be neglect¬ 
ed at this day, whilft Caftalio feems lo abun- 

* 

dandy to overflow its margin ? This topics 
however, feems to have lurked almoft unfeen, 
not only among the Englifh, but in every part 
of Europe. Men formerly, perhaps, were 
contented with the practice of Archery; and 
as the art in latter ages fell into difufe, no one 
paid attention to the fubjedl. 

The Afiatic nations have, however, fhewn 
a more fteady attachment to Archery; and we 
are told that there are many hiftories of that 
art, and Effays teaching the ufe of the Bow, 
written in the Perfian language.-)* 

As the Bow, through a feries of ages, has 
prevailed a favourite weapon in the Eaft, and 
among people .whofe language is highly meta¬ 
phorical, it js perpetually alluded to in .'the 
Eaftern compofitions; and has gained a place 
among hieroglyphical figures. The Bow is 

faid 

*f Bibl. Orientalc, par d’Hcrbelot. Art. Cam, 
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laid to reprcfent a king; the Arrow an amba£- 
fador.§ It appears, alfo, from an anecdote 
related by Plutarch, that the coin of the Perfians 
was formerly ftamped with the figure of an 
Archer. For Agefilaus, being fent againfl 
Tiflaphernes into Afia, by the Spartans, 

- Tiflaphernes, in order to engage the attention 
of that people at home* difpatched a mefienger 
loaded with gold, to excite the other ftates of 
Greece to make war againft them: and 

having fucceeded in his defign, it became 

/ 

neceflary for the Spartans, that Agefilaus 
fhould be recalled to their affiftance. As he 
was upon his return, he is laid to have told his 
friends, that Artaxerxces had driven him from 
Afia with thirty thou land Archers ; infinuating 
that he had received a bribe of Perfian money. J 
The Bow, the Arrow, the Quiver, the 
Corytos,* are not Unufually to be feen on the 
ancient coins of Greece; and ^particularly on 
the Cretan. The Romans feJdom flruck the 

trophies 

| “ L’are etoit chest le Moguls le fymbole d*un 
Roi, & la flechc, celui d'un Ambafladeur & d\m 
Viceroy. BibL Orientate • 

jj Piut* Artexerxcs, & BrifTonius de Reg. Pers. pg. 612* 
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trophies of Archery on their money > the rcafon 
of which will appear ii> the following pages; 
and 1 am ignorant of any more modem coins* 
on which thefe inlignia have been imprefled. 

The fculpture of the Greeks, and the fable* 
which have defeended to us. in their writings 
confpire to prove the high regard that people 
fhewedfiom the Bow and its accompaniments* 

It is unneceflary, in fupport of this aflertioo, to 
relate the hiftories of Apollo, Diana, Cupid, 
or Hercules 5 the tales of Abaris,* or of the 
Centaurs. Chiron, even to this day retains hi* 
place among the figns of Zodiac. 

We are not entirely deftitute of fa&s in 
England, from which to judge, that the Bovp 
was highly efteemed by our anceftors. But 
as the arts a few ages back remained in a rude 
and barbarous (late; and as that little fkilf 
which was attained in fculpture and painting, 
was chiefly employed in the decoration of re¬ 
ligious buildings* and confequendy on facre& 
iiibje&s, among which alluflons to Archery* 
could have no places we*do not perceive ley 

many . 

* B^rle has invefHgated the ftoiy of Afearis-atfalft 
length*— See his Di&* Critique* 
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many permanent traces of this ancient and 
bloody art tranfmitted to us, as might be 
expe&ed, when we consider the number of ruins 

f 

fubfifling at ttys day, which were erected 
and ornamented at the time Archery was in 
its greateft vigour. The testimony of hiftory, 
however, dearly demonstrates the partiality 
which was Shewn to the Bow by our country¬ 
men ; and the value of that weapon in battle, 
is manifest, from the havock which the Skill of 
our English Archers formerly Spread , on the 
continent, againSt the IriSh, and againSt tfyc 
Scotch. 

W hat traces of Archery have descended to us 
from antiquity ; and what remain at preSent in 
foreign nations, the Effay before us will difplay. 
I haSten, therefore, to my fubjeft, and forbear 
to keep the reader in fufpenSe. 

2 Shall here,! however, take occasion to ob~ 
Serve, that had I perfuaded myfejf to have Spent 
mote time on this juvenile produ^bon, both 
the language end arrangement would have 
been much corrected: in ks prefent State, it is 

k.' 

with diffidence, and with a trembling hand 
1 hold it forth to public view* 
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As many of the quotations contained 
in the following Eflay, are drawn from 
works of which there are various editions ; 
it may not be improper, for the fake of 
verifying paffages, to defcribe thofe herein 
made ufe of. As my notes were colle&ed 
at diftant times, and without any regard 
to publication, my manufcript did not 
fpecify the particular editions from which 

u 

the quotations were made; except in 
fome inftan^s wherein the books ufed 
were not my own. Remembering this 

omiffion too late, I have ventured to give 

* 

a dcfcrip- 
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^defcription of thofefew books, which I 
jttd&ed moft liable to perplex the reader* 

Alexander *b Alexandro, a vols. 8vo. Lug* Bat. 
Atpnu&Xus M&rcellinus, fol. Gronov, 1693. 

Arrian. Exped. and Ta£bc$, edit. Blancardi, 2 vols* 
Svo. 166$. 

BnfTonius de reg. Pers. Lederlini, 17x0. Argentarati. 
Bufbequius, Svo. Bafd, 1740. 

Claudian, Gefncr, a vols. 8vo. 1759. 

Diodorus Siculus, WefiHing, a vols. fol. x 746 * 
Herodotus, H. Staph. fpL * 592 * 

Jofephus, Oxford, *%%Q* 

Mat. Paris, Watt, a vols. fol. IfOtidpxi, 1640* 

Pltny, Hat. H 1 &, Harduin, 3 voU* fol. 1723 . 
Tacitus, Elfev, 2 vols, Svo. 1672 . 

Strabo, Cafaybon, fol. Pads, i$2v* 

Vcgetius, Stewcchs. Lvjg, Bgt. 15$$. 

Xenophon, Leuncjav, fob Paris, 1625, 

Voyages de Chardin, 3 vols. 4to. 

Gumilla, | vols. asmo* 1758 . 

Charlevoix, Hift. de la Houvellc .France, 6 voL„ 
Svo, 1746, 

*Yi*gge 4* Ramufio, 3 vols, fol. 155$* 
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CHAP. I. 

THE moft fuperficial attention to Hif- 
tory will exhibit to our view, many and 
extraordinary changes which have taken 
place in the Manners and Cuftoms of 
the various People in the World. We 
fee a part of Mankind plunged in the 
extreme of human debafement, while 
others polfefs the refinements of Litera¬ 
ture, moral Excellence, and Eafe. 


B 


The 
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The progrefs of knowledge has beeri 
compared to a River, which in its course 
paffing through a fubterraneous cavern, 
is there for a time loft to view, but at a 
diftancc, again breaks forth, and purfues 
its current. 

Scarce any Science, Art, or Cuftom, 
has continued in an uninterrupted courfe 
for many ages. The Arts of Greece and 
Rome which fo fplendidly flouriftied, re¬ 
mained but a little Time. The Sciences 
of Greece and Rome fared worfe. To 
what degree of perfection the latter ar¬ 
rived, is not precifely known, but the 
barbarity of a few fucceeding ages effaced 
the greater part; and it is but a fhort 
time fince this Stream hath again broke 
forth to*Light. 

Archery tho* more permanent than 
many Arts, has fuffered a revolution like- 
wife. The Bow! that weapon of re¬ 


mote 
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mote antiquity—once fo deflru&ive— 
fo bloody—fo cruel: —that weapon, by 
which Nations have fubverted Nations— 
among us is now known only, as an in- 
ftrument of polite amufement! Its terrors 
now are vaniflied; and a company of 
Archers at this Day, appear lefs hoAile 
than the Gladiators of a fencing-fchool. 

It is not an unpleafing tafk, to confi- 
der the circumftances which have given 
Caufe to thefe changes.—It is infinitive, 
becaufe the Mind, in contemplating the 
different Scenes which different Ages have 
prefented on the Theatre of the Globe, 
cannot fail to be expanded by the know¬ 
ledge of human-nature ; and the extent 
of thought mufl be enlarged by^the va¬ 
riety of Atibns which, every moment, 
would folic it the obfervation, through 
the vafl Drama in View.'—If we allow 
improvement to be in proportion to the 

P 2 number 
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number of Ideas prefen ted to the Mind,, 
can we point out a fubjedl which, when 
deeply confidered, is better adapted to 
raife numerous and exalted fentimcnts, 
than this I now mention ? Can we fee the 
extremes of polifhed and'favage charac¬ 
ters without wonder; or can we pafs 
without a defire to trace (however im- 
perfe&ly ) the intermediate links of that 
Chain which connects them? 

We fee the arts of War, as well as 
thofe which adminiiTer to our conveni¬ 
ence and pleafure, have, in every Coun¬ 
try, borne a near affinity with the State 
of Civilization. In the ruder Ages of 
the World, therefore, arms were fimple, 
and the difeipline of Troops imperfect; 
but as the underftandinn: of* Men became 
more and more enlightened, fo the Arts 
of comfort and eafe increafed — the mi¬ 
litary regulations became more compli¬ 
cated 
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cated—weapons of various conftrudlons 
and po ver were introduced, till, in the 
prefent advanced period, the Science of 
Tactics is become a deep and abftrufc 
Study. 

I ihall now, in the profecution of my 
fubj edt, take a fliort view of the different 
manners of nations, and point out the 
feveral degrees of eflimation the Bow 
has commanded in the prog refs of So¬ 
ciety. 

During the moil diil.mt periods of 
which any record has bv.cn transferred 
to us, mankind appear to have had much 
the fau.e general character with that v/e 
have prvfented to our eyes among lavage 
nations. Tjxir manners, utenlils, and 

arms, feem to have had a near refetnblance. 

* 

A phdefophic mind may have pica fare in 
contemplating the human character in 

. thefe 
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thefe feveral flage$, and may endeavour 
to trace in the conftitution of Man and 
the lituation of Countries, the imme¬ 
diate caufes which feem to influence the 
Mind and Habits of Mankind, A great 
deal has been aferibed to climate,* but it 
is neceflary to add the afliftance of other 
and more forcible caufes, to explain the 
origin, or rather the continuance of favage 
Life. Temperature affixes a much more 
permanent mark on the Figure and com¬ 
plexion of Men, than on the interna! 
ftrufture of the Mind; and while we view 
a particular ftature and proportion of the 
body, in every different nation through¬ 
put the whole world, we fee difpofitions 
by no means lo provincial. There are 
paffions* which all uncivilized people 

pofiefs 

% 

« * In tracing the Globe from the Pole to the Equa. 
ft tor, we obferve a gradation in the complexion nearly 
l« in proportion to the Latitude of the Country.”— 

faith's Ejfay on this Variety of Complex « and Figure 
of Him • Speeies ; page 2 a. 
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poffcfs in common, and there are others 
peculiar to civilized Nations* 

Men are reprefented in the moft ancient 
hiftories, as leading a life little elevated 
above that of Brutes:—they fpent theit 
time in Hunting and Filhing, to procure 
fubfiftence:—they were very much de¬ 
tached, and even folitary. We read in 
Scripture* that Ifhmael dwelt in the 
Wildernefs and became an Archer; from 
which I underftand, he lived by Hunting* 
and killing animals with his Bow; at 
lead it was his employment, whether for* 
Food or Diverfion is in no ways very ma* 
terial. The lame kind of Life is men-* 
tioned by more recent Hiftorians, sis fub* 
lifting in the time they themfelves lived* 
Herodotus makes mention of a people 
called Iyrcse, inhabiting a country far. to 

the 

* Cen. Chap. si. V. so* 
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the northward of the Palus Mseotis; 
which people, he fa>s, like others near 
them, live by Hunting: he deferibes their 
manner thus 5 —“ Having climbed a Tree, 
“ (of which there are great abundance in 
€< that country) they there lie in wait, 
€( till fortune direct* the path of forfie 
€€ animal in their way. Each Man has a 
“ dog and horfe at a little diftance from 
“ this ambufh, which, • in order to be 
“ more concealed are taught to lie upon 
** their bellies on the ground. When the 
€€ perfon in the Tree perceives his Game 
€t at hand, he fhoots at it with an 
“ Arrow, and if he ftrike it, immediately 
“ mounting his Horfe purlues it with his 

“ dog till taken.-j^, 

* 

0 

c 

Strabo makes mention of a people in 
Arabia, who pra&ife the^ deftru&ion 
of their prey in exactly the fame man¬ 
ner. 


i Herod. Lib. 4« 
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rier. § Modern travellers have reported 
that the Chace is followed much in the 
fame way at the prefent time, in Alia, 
Africa, and America. 

In the tertiperate and frigid Zones 
riSfeeffity will oblige Men to refort .to this 
kind of Life, and give occahon to many 
ftratagems for the purpofe of drawing 
Animals into their power, as the produce 
tions of the earth, during the colder feafon 
of the year, could give no fuccour to the 
hungry inhabitant-—It is true that' the 
hunting of wild beads was not always 
in order to procure food; for that, in- 
deed, in warm climates, is abundantly 
poured forth by the vegetable world in 
fruits and herbs, which afford a^nourrfla- 

C ment, 

* 

w 

§ M §« Tis n Ei >Hs$* yvfwnrw naroimz, 

> V 

TOtjOif x.gop.tvemv na.Xx[Aivois xeti 'Ot'&vQzxTUjJttiQis oisois* aura 
To $iVk(tTt ra Sygia. toujKim* 

Strabo. Lib. 16, fig. 771, 
See al(b Diod. Siculus, vol. 1. pg. 192—15. 
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ment, procured with far more eafe than 
by, the purfizit of animals $ but it was 
more generally followed for the fake of 
drefs* or ornament; ufes to which {kins 
have been applied, from the higheft anti¬ 
quity to the pa fent day, among all the 
different people of the Old and New 
World. We find, from Herodotus, that 
the Ethiopians covered themfelves with 
the {kins of Leopards and Lions : and he 
fays, the Scythians fewed together pieces 
of leather prepared from human {kins, 
and cloathed themfelves with it: and 
likewife, that they fotnetimes ftripped 
the {kin from the right hand of their 
vanquilhed enemies, and ufed it in or¬ 
namenting their quivers,* 

It 


* 18 taoXhpt t?e txtfigur tyfigwt ras tty guv totVu* 

ftffroSiHgavrts etWQiTi qtv£i, xxKvvtrgas rut (pagtrgiut 
nStlattm $tg(4a, Se ctt&gutOay ko» ter a.’/p xati Kxfjwagoty tit atgac 
a-%t$op Hsgpxrwp wxtluv hx^rngorotrot XtvxovKTi* » * 

Herodotus, L, 4, Pg» 277* 
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It is reafonable to fuppofe thefe /kins, 
when firft applied as covering, under¬ 
went no manual operation, but were re- 
moved from* the back of one brute to 
that of another* Such cloathing would 

fopn become exceedingly difagreeable, by 

* ^ 

thd fkin getting hard and itiff, fo that 
the body of the perfon wearing it would 
be rendered fore, by the conftant exercife 
hunting required, A method of prepar¬ 
ing the fkin would not remain longr un- 
fought for, and experiment would foon 
fuggeft the way of preferving the flexi¬ 
bility, Fat from animats.has been ufed 
in fome countries, in order to do this; 
and varitus other procefles are found ef¬ 
ficacious, in the different places where 
this kind of garment is ufed. 




The preparation of fkins, it is Aid, in¬ 
troduced a veiy important and ufcful 
difeovery—I mean the art of forming the 

C z ' woql, 
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wool, or fur, which was feparated in the 
diwffing, into a thread by platting, twill¬ 
ing, and, at length, fpi ning^ An art 
whole invention has a very snw y tation in 
hiftory, and appears to haye cxilled, in 
feme degree, in all places. The Scriptjire 
.mentions it very earty* $ and the many fa¬ 
bles of antiquity authenticate the fuppofi- 
tion of its early origin. It is afcribed by 
the inhabitants of every ancient country 
to th^ir founder. 'By th#jG reeks, Minerva 
i&^&id ’ to Jhave firll taught it,—and 


Araehne was turned into a-Spider for 
challenging the Goddef^in that art. By 
a kind of weaving* al/o* very elegant vefl- 

ments are fabricated from the bark of 

, * 

tree*, leaves, and. other vegetable pro. 
du&ionai whfcfb jaBft eKcitfi the won¬ 
der and adrogation of evlfy. ope who ex- 
v amine^theiTO Captain Caokc-ftas brought? 
to this country Ipecimeaa of the inge¬ 
nuity, 

i 1 ~ 

* Ch*p, **4» V,^3« - 4 * 
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nutty, and the exquifite workmanftup 
fomc of the more refined favages of *the 
Pacific Ocean are able to execute, with¬ 
out the knowledge of the Metallurgic 
art. 

While the intellectual powers of man, 
however, remain little improved, the 
arts canndt attain any confiderable de¬ 
gree of excellence; and hence it pro* 
ceeds, that in uncultivated nations they 
differ but little. People fituated in cir* 
cumftances nearly iimilar, oppfefied by 
fimilar wants, $nd unallured by artificial 
pleafures, continue cuftoms and opinions, 
in an unvaried courfe, through years and 
, centuries ;~nor does the Tartar differ 
from the Scythian, but in name* Every 
one is an epitome of the whole hord, 
and every day the picture of a life. 


This 
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This is not peculiar to the rude inha¬ 
bitants of Afia, travellers report the Arabs 

a 

to live in a manner very fimilar to that 

of the Tartars, They dwell in tents, 

which, as occafion requires, are tranf- 

| ported from place to place; and as their ^ 

V chief care is but to fubfift, they often 

move^ and generally purfue that path 

where plenty invites* With thefe the old 

fimile is ftri£$y verified,—That life is 

a journey.* The depths of Africa arc 

found to comprehend people of the fame 

kind; and in America there are others 

who, in moft particulars, refemble the 

Afiatic and African races. From Hud* 

fon’s Bay northward to the Pole, the 

Efkimaux favages inhabit ah immenfe, 

ahd almoft boundlefs continent, Affo- 

* 

Coating in fimall troops, ^nd ranging 

„ through 

* 

. * ** Infgftum iter vitce.”— -Lucrtt. 

*-Dignum vita tja$it iter.”— Claud* Theoi. Pam 
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through the forefts, they preferve the 

•• 

fame manners, and the fame general cha¬ 
racter of Arabs, but much inferior in 
underftanding, and in the poffqffion of 
the comforts of life. The Germans, as 
defcribed by Tacitus, differed little from 
the people before mentioned. They had 
no towns, but lived in fmall huts, diftinCt, 
and in the depths of the foreft, which at 
that time overfpread their country, and 
fubfifted by their bow in hunting.* 


The paftoral ftatc fqems to have fuc- 
Ceed<?d that of the hunter for as fome 

A * 

» 

animals were capable of being rendered 
tame bydifeipline and habit, this method 

of 

. * «t Nalias dermanorum populism utbes'habitari, 
** notum eft, nc pati quidem inter fc junc- 
* e tas fodcs.y Colunt difcrcti ac divcrli, ut funs;, 

“ ut campus, ut nemus plaeuit.”-Sola in 

“ iagittis fpes/* 

Tacit, Mor. Germ • Pg. 6a8 ££629. 

+ The opinion of Lord Kaims l <—>1 believe.—-See hfe 
Sketches. 
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of preferring food, by domefticatidn* 
wpuld foon be adopted, as affording a 
more certain refource than the chace. 
Indeed, a numerous fpciety of people 
could not exift$ong*unlef$ 3 r^fervoir pf 
ipod was perpetually at hand, to affift in 

cafe thole who foraged were unfuccefeful. 

* 

In the prefent time, the moft barbarous 
nations fubfift, in fome meafure, by this 
pra&ice, particularly thofe which* arc 
tjggft populous; yet there are others 
which ftill lead a life of hunting for prey, 
as before defcribed, not having the arts 
of domeftication irj ufe,' or thofe, of agri¬ 
culture.* 

• 

In tjiis way jlid the firft inhabitants of 
the world exift; but afteHpme ages, we 

. find 

% 

* It is faid by ftaffon, that At the time America 
was difcovered there was no part ol that continent 
in which the d^Aieittcation of animals was prac. - 
tifed, except in Peru and Mexico. 
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find, a cuftom of eating even human 
flefli, to have obtained among many 
nations. What could tempt men to this 
practice, is not very obvious; but the 
original caufe, in fome in&ances, perhaps, 
ipight be neceflity*. Another caufe has been 
afligned by fome authors, who obferve, 
that human facrifices have Been as com¬ 
mon as the eating of human fle/h; and they 
fuppofe thefe Sacrifices might have induced 
men to have eaten of the flefli -from the 
fire, as was common in other facrifices; 
Thefe practices, however ftrange they 
may appear, have polluted' the altars of 
almoft every people under 'the Sun, in 
fome period or other of their hiftory. In 
America, Afia and Africa they fiill exift j 
and the teltimonies of the beft hiftorians 
will prove thejh to have been in Europe 
before the laws of civilized fociety were 
introduced. The Romans found a race of 
cannibals in a part of this ifland; they were 

D * named 
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learned the Att&cotti, and are faid to have 
Jived upon human flefli:*—« c ‘ When they 
w hunted the woods for prey, they at- 
tacked the fhephtrd rather than the 
,f flock, arid cttrfoufly feledfced the moft 
** 'delicate parts of both males and fe- 
** males, which they prepared for their 
*' horrid repacfts*”* The Druids are faid 
to have eaten human flefh, and to have 
facrificed tjbe prifoners taken in war, and 
performed the ceremony with brutifh 

japty- 

f* 

Similar atrocities have been common 
among the v Scythians, the Egyptians, 
Chipeft, Indians,,Peruvians and Arabs, 
in the whole continent of America, and in 
Africa* and though Authentic record is not 
to be found of all thefe j^&le being in the 
perpetual ptfa^tice of eating^human flefh, 

J* 4 

they are, or were all sccuftomed to hu¬ 
man 

t > * 

* See Giftkptfi Hiftoxy, Vbl. s, pg. 530. 
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Jf 

man facrifices,-f- In Scythia, w;e «|re told 
by Herodotus; every mm‘fro# 

i 

their prifoners of war o#er$<$ *hdlr 

God, ^Mars, A number of of wood 
were eredled, and on %op of each an 
old Scy meter was fixei,^s an emblem of 
the Deity, and to this the vidtim was , 
facrificed.—* Among the - Egyptians this 
practice was commoh for ages, 

k 

In the Didt. Philofbphkjue of Vol¬ 
taire, we find, that that author hadLa 
converfation with feme of the eannj§tfl$ 
brought from the MHSIfippi. He aiked 

Da a Lady, 

* j 

+ Les Scythes, les Egypticns, leg Ghinois, les In* 
diens, les Phenicians, les f^ersans, les Grecs, les Ro- 
, mains, les^Arabes, les Gaulois, les Germains, les Bre¬ 
tons, les Espagniols, WNegEC* & les Juifs, onten 
anciennement la ijj£nituR*e d'immofer des hommes avec 
profusion ; s’il wi’est pas possible de pfouver qu’ils.ont 
etc tons Anthropophages dans leikr £tat d'abrutifle- 
ment, c’est que cet ^tat a precede Ua temps historiques, 

* & par consequent une nuit obscure a derobe aux 
yeux del* posterity une partie de ces atracites. 

Rich, Phil, syr les Torn 2 te. 
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a Lady 9 one of them, if (he had ever eaten, 
tfeen i and fh& anfwered him, “ That 
** it was better to eat a dead enemy, than 
** let him be devoured by feeafts *,—that 
** the conquerors deferved ^ preference.”* 

v 

* f 

From thefe few inftances we may judge ^ 

* % 

what were the cuftoms which once over* 
fpread the different nations of the earths 

—cuftoms which feem to *■ mark the 

% 

lowcft point of human debafement, and 
add a deeper tinge to the bloody page of 
iSiftory. 

« 

* 

Among thofe, people whofe manners 
I have endeavoured to (ketch, the Bow 
was the principal .weapon in ufe; and if 
we pai^fe a moment to eonfider the im¬ 
perfection of that inftrut^ent, we (hall 

have 

* 

k 

• See also Bib. Universelle, Vol. II. p.~g84, where 
this horrid custom is instanced in a singularly flagrant 
manner# 
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have reafon to think the want of more 
powerful military Ikill and arms, was on£ 
of the caufes which, in fome rrieafure, 
operated in keeping mankind in that low 

ftate of civilization, they appear to have 

■% 

been in, during a long period of time. 

% 

While all nations had nearly the fame 
weapons, numbers would have the ad¬ 
vantage over the few, and this originally 
was, and is now the cafe among lavage 
hords. But expei ience would piove the 

great effedt of order and difcipline, apd 

* « 

then the advantage in favour of a dif- 
orderly multitude, would be balanced by 
the ikill and order of a smaller number. 
A continual inequality, and other acci¬ 
dental advantages, would keep, men, 
under thefe c$rcumftances, in frequent 
wars; and until experience had taught 
the ufe of military manoeuvres, the vic¬ 
tory piuft. have been fometimes on one 

fide. 
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•fide, and fometimes on the other, as 
lumbers orlfertune determined*. 


* Savages in early ages, we may fuppofe, 
were no| always at war, v ‘ they had not 
lafiaWiihed^rmies, but fought when pro¬ 
voked by their neighbours* This coi% 
*du€t produced frequent, but not incefiant 
battles, and, therefore, each party had an 
equal advantage by the pra&ice of war, 
and neither would much excel*the other 


in that art, by their greater expedience. 

in the courfe of a few ages, the fuc- 
cefs which attended fome armies, was 
purfued with vigour, and the love of vie- 

m 

tpry became a-paffion. It was the per¬ 


petual attention to military* affairs, added 

to a continual habit of fighting, which 

♦ 

gave Alexander the vatt^and irrefiftable 


power he poifeffed ,j^ov er thofe ^nations 

^ho surrounded tlaSS, and who were 

* » ^ 

terrified at the grandeur of an arranged 


multitude* 
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multitude. The fmall inteftine depre¬ 
dations and hpftilities, the latter had beerf 

f \ * 

witnefs to, prefented no fplendid appear¬ 
ances, and they fled/with precipitation at 
the light. The pleafuroarifmg from fre¬ 
quent victories, would prove a iufficient 
<Jnducement to conquerors to proceed on 
new campaigns, till at length the idea .of 
fixing a government, and defending* it, 
would be introduced to mankjnd. 

During thefe Scenes of confufion, how 
was it poffible for any fpark of fcience to 
kindle? It Could not be, there was no 
fociety at peace—Mr. Hume has.faid, 
“ it is impoffible for the arts and fciences 

€C to arife at fir ft among arty people, un- 

\ 

“ lefs that people enjoy the bleffing of a 
“ free government f he might have laid 
till “.Security and eafe were eftablifhejjv** 
•—Where a country is inhabited by dis¬ 
cordant tribes, no free government can 

pofiibly 
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\ 

pbffiWjr exift, becaufe none are fecure in 
their poflisfiwos •, and that fecurity and 
eafe, are favourably to thor infant arts, 
may be eondudsd, in tone degree, from 
the eonfideration, that in many of the 

Iflands of the fouth feas, in which, by the 

* 

ccftftm&ion of nature, mankind malt bfe* 
lefs liable to interruptions than on con¬ 
tinent s, the curious arts are trough to 
much higher perfe&ion, than among any 
of the native* inhabitants of America. 
On a continent, things mull be*fcen- 
tStty different. A numerous herd indeed 
could enjoy a kind of fecurity, while it 

was furrounded only by others, fmaller 

< 

in number, and detached from each other. 

■ 

m 

But granting they Where at peace, the 
largeft* herd wpftld be top narrow a fphere 
for the arts to arme at any maturity in, 
as** a fimilt&fity of life and necefiities 
would confine the ingenuity to a fmall 

field 
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field of Invention. It was not, therefore, 
till armies had fubdued, and prudence 
fecured large pofleflions, that the arts 
flouriflied; and this was effe&ed, not by a 
miriad of Archeis, but by the regular and 
experienced attack of difcipliired troops, 
^ofleffing more improved arms* The 
uncertain and fluctuating ftateof the world 
is well fupported by the teftimony of hif- 
toiy. We fee one founding a* city or fet- 
tlement, and another fubverting it as foon 
as farmed; and this Rate continued till, 
as before oblerved, fome powers, by 
fuperior force, were able to make their 
poffeflions durable; and at this period we 
ipay date the introduction of the more ob¬ 
vious arts,—During thefe conflicts, it was 
unfortunate for thofe whq fell, but* it was 

otherwife with thofe who furvived, be- 
. . . \ 
caufe they were taught in a fhort time, 

by the conqueror, the art of protecting 

themfelves from the attack of other 

E 


powers. 
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powers, whp before were their equals. 
'They would imitate the arrangement of 
troops, and would iptrodhee new arms, 
which before they were ignorant Of. 

Thus it is, -that while a number of 
hprds or nations ppflefs the fame arma^ 
and none more efficacious than the bow— 
at the fame time having, that felfifh and 
incurious mind* which moft favage na¬ 
tions poffefs,*-—no large government can 
be eftablifhed, or Can the arts arifr;-— 
n$i§her can there be a hope of it, till, by 
war, (which is, 4 to be fure, the moft ex¬ 
peditious,) or commerce, an intercourfe 
be opened with nations more improved; 
thereby, in proems of time, impercep¬ 
tibly acquiring improved manners.—But 
the true eaufes which havb produced thefc 
g^t events in the world are hidden; and, 
like the true fource§ of sill tint knowledge 
we derive from remote fads, are more and 


, more 
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more concealed as time Advances; which, 
like the dark cloud that overcafts 
the evening, ffittts up' all. beneath it in 
obfcurity.' 

m 

. .The age in which undiiciplined armies 
$Stfght With the Bow, Sword arid 
Pike, occupies an extenfive period from 
the beginning of things. But notwiths¬ 
tanding fome additions which were 
made to the military armaments, no great 
improvements were made till the time 
of the Grecian warriors ; and the for&tgp* 
tion of the Macedonian Phalanx may be 
looked upon as the firft grand sera of 
Tactics.* This we fee did not take 
place till the rttirxds of men were much 
enlightened, and when an idea of‘order 
was regarded by the army as one of the 

E z moil; 

* Sec Diod* Sic* Vfy 0 $, No. This arrangement 
was made by Philip, about the CV. Olympiad; that it, 
360 yeaH before Chrifi. 
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TOoll important advantages. The difpo-* 
tion of tro$fs prior to tbi$ was but 
feldom regular, and ibme times the con- 
fufion pf. a Northern torrent pavailed. 

The intfodu&ion of artillery marks 
the laft, and moft extraordinary revolu^ 
tion in the-hiftory of war5 and has for 
ever ere&ed a barrier, which will protect 
civilized, f^&m the incuriions of barbarous 
nations* - 


CHAP* 
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CHAP. II. 


^ HAVE intimated that the art of 
war has in every age had a near affinity 
with the ftate of civilization $ and have, 
in the fir ft part of this Eflay, endeavoured 
to delineate the moft prominent features of 
Savage life, and the tactics of uncivilised 
countries. I fhall now proceed to fhew 
the gradual improvement of arms, and 
the progrefs various nations have made it* 
their conftrudkion, and the fk.il! and dex-* 
terity they have fhewn in ufing them. 

The period of time in which the Bow 
was invented is extiemely uncertain; 
hut it was undoubtedly one of the moft 

ancient^ 
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ancient, as well as the mod univ'erfal of 
Weapons ufed by men. Nature has given 
to every animal a peculiar method of pro- 
tefting and defending itfelf from the af- 
fkults and injuries of its enemies, and in 
mod calcs, among the lower animals jt 

proves effectual. But as there are many\ 

► 

different ranks of beads fuperior In lizc, 
agility and drength, to man, it is by {kill 
and ingenuity that he mud fubdue, if he 
difpute'the dominion of the fojred with 

them. 

* 

Probably the earth was but a very 
jjhort time inhabited before contention 
and battle arofe, both between man and 
pian, and man and bead. ' Ckfhing in- 
tcieds; without much to redrain the vio¬ 
lence of pafiioti, would foon make men 
itfoct to the ufe of arms. > Thofe given 
by'’Nature came fird into ufe, no doubts 
but as die fuperior efficacy of dicks and 

* flones 
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i* 

ftones wpuld not long remain unknown, 
thefe would be employed to aid the 
other. 

A little experience would teach the 

i 

advantage of a pointed weapon, rather 
than a blunt one, and hence the in¬ 
troduction of fwords. Thefe inftru- 
ments, I prefume, were firft made of 
hard wood, pointed at the end, and ren¬ 
dered keen on the edges, as is common 
at this day in fome parts of the world. 
The Indians retained this method to a 
period much later than this I am now 
fpeaking of, and rendered their fpears and 
lances harder by fire;* indeed, the prac¬ 
tice is ftilf continued. But there is much 
reafon to believe, that the itfc of fire was 
not known in fo me of the firft ages of 

the 


2i tot ivi iv a AAa to o£» avriov mwvgetx tv/jlsw r» 

oivto tireitt* 


Arrian Her, tnd. pg* $ 56 % 
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the world j for there were fome court- 

•% % 

tries, which, till lately, were ignorant of 
the ufe of that element, and therefore the 
method of hardening indruments of this 
kind by he4t, mud be looked upon as an 
improvement which did not take place 
immediately* 

As we fuppofe the principal ufe of thefc 
weapons, at firft, to be that of procuring 
food and cloathing, it will be alked, how 
it was poflible for a perfcn, with no other 
aflidance than a wooden fword, to ac¬ 
complish the end propofed ? I anfwer. 
That there are reafons which may induce 
us to think, that the tattle of the field 
were, in the early times, of the world, 
tame, and almod without fear, as fome 
of them appear at prefect, (though to 

be fare thefe are not in a date of Na- 

# 

tute) ; and if fo, the difficulty of killing 

them would be' little. Some writers 

« 

have 
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have fuppofed, that animals were origi- 
* * 
nally wild, and fled the prefence of man ; 

* but that having been taken when young* 
and ufed with gentlenefs, they became 
tame, and were reduced to tjae difcipline 
of the fhepherd. Others, as I have faid, 
maintain that all animals were primarily 
tame and gregarious 5 and that they be¬ 
came wild, in confequence of the purfuit 
of hunters endeavouring to take them for 
food. There are many curious fadts re¬ 
corded, which tend to fhew how gentle 
animals have been found in thofe parts of 
the world, little, or not at all inhabited. 
It is faid by Kempler, that in the Philip¬ 
pine Iflands the birds are fo tame as to 
be taken in the hand. In the Falkland 
Iflands alfo, the geefe may be knocked 
down with flicks. In Arabia Felix, the 
foxes fliew no ligns of fear; and in an 
uninhabited ifland near Kfcmfkatka, they 
fcarcely turn out of a man’s way.* 

F It 

* See Sketches Hill, Man. Vol. I. Chap, I, 
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If tke fetter opinion be true, (and it is 

as probable as the former) we {hall find 

% 

no garat difficulty in conceiving how a 

man armed with a wooden fword, might 

fupply himfelf with food and raiment. 

But this could not continue long. Ex- 

« 

perience would in a Abort time teach the 
un'fufpc&ing flock to avoid the fight of 
him they at firft beheld with indifference; 
and the cries of diftrefs, and the light’ 
of a fell (^-creature ftruggling in the 
hands* of a man, would raife a dread 
through the whole, which foon would 
be increafed to greater, and ftijl greater 
degrees of fear. Recourfe mud then be 
had to miffive weapons ; and from this 
period, whenever it may have been, we 
may date the ufe of Bows and Arrows. 

I am inclined to think mankind, before 
« 

this sera, muff have toiled many an unfuc- 
cefsful hour asnidfi: die woods in fearch of 


prey. 
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prey, becaufe the contrivance this in- 
ftrament appears to be complicated, and 
very unlikely to have been early invent- 
J cd.* If we reflect upon this circittnftance, 
it will appear extraordinary how th6 
idea of projecting a rod, in the manner 
a Bow projects the Arrow, firfl ftruck 
the mind of a favage, 


The inventions we find among thofe 
nations, who remain nearly in the ftate 


of nature, appear in no infl&nce I can re¬ 
coiled:, to be the refult of theoty or 
a priori reafoning. Their devices are the 
efforts of very feeble reafoning, and are 
commonly deduced from fome phaeno- 

F z menon 


• See Dial, Stailus. Lib. 3, pg . 192, No. 35* and alfo 
Strabo . pg. 177. B. 16. —Where o# JLnd that the Arabians , 
uhen unfuccefsful tn the chace 9 contented themfelut 0 , 1 th a 
meal of dry leather roajled . 

** iroAu Se hi Ttotg dvrsns irXriS’or tmp clygf'ut 0oxv* duo fa 

Try TOVTuVf x»t vm ofaykte* xgtvtytytois fymrn* and* fa 

frvfa* rt x %tigjd fagpMTc e ivr av^XKidt cwtv»ti>| 

dgxowTott rn toinurn rg9<p%f* 
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3*' 

menon,* presented to their - view, among 
■ 

natural objects,' 

i 

In order to ilJuftrate this obiervation, 
I Ihall give wing to my fancy.— 

. i * 

* 

It is reafonable to think mankind would 
never have been tempted to venture on the 
lea, had not curiolity, or more probably 
the defire of food, been the motivfc.-*-A 
lavage (ignorant of* all navigation) we 

t 

will imagine, fitting on the beach endea¬ 
vouring to take lift*, perceives, that the 
further he throws his bait into the water, 
the greater his fucccfs. He his perliiaded 
therefore to walk in, and ftill finds his 
good luck to increafe, as advances in 
the deep water.—Having proceeded to a 
considerable diftance, and % as far as fafety 
permits him, let us fuppofe he fees a large 
' fragment of wood, whch in fome dif- 
tajit country the wind ba$ fevered from 

a tree. 
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a tree, and the river and tide'brought 
gently floating by his fide* Curiofity, or 
caprice, induces him to take hold'of it* 
and finding that he- receives fupport, he 
raifes himfelf upon it, and feels an unex¬ 
pected plealiire in being carried with cafe 
and fafety to the Ihore. Pleafed and fatis- 
fied with his adventure, he returns to his 
companions, who liften to his tale with 
furprife and admiration. He comes the 
next day to vifit his ufual fiihiiig-place, 
and defiring the fituation he was fo fuc- 
ccf&ful in before, look$ for his favourite 
tree to carry him* but in vain:—the 
branch is floated to fomc diftant place. 
Invention now awakes.—What muft he 
do? ’Tis obvious. He fells the tree 
which overfliaaes him, and rolls it to the 
water’s edge*—he mounts it, and regains 
his former ftation. 

Thus might the knowledge of naviga¬ 
tion be introduced into the world. A few 


expert- 
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ej£pentt*Bnts would improve it i—and the 
obferving of (hells fwimming with their 
concave fide uppermoft* would lead to 
the idea of balloting the. trunk, which 
firft was ufed folid. The canqp, the long¬ 
boat, the man of war may have origi¬ 
nated in this fimple manner. 

m 

4 

My intention* in this flight pi&ure, is 
to (hew that the djfcoverie^ found among 

favage peojfll^ are but the copies of fomc- 

* 

thing Nature ha$ thrpwn before their eyes. 
It is not to be fuppofed, a race of beings 
fo unacquainted with the properties of 
matter, as the barbarous nations muft 
have been originally, could make 
ments in a theoretic manner: nor would 
it enter*the mind uninformed by example* 
that a tree (hould fwim, while the fmallefi: 

ftone (hould fink, in water. The more 

• # 

this idea is attended to, the more it will be 

found to fupport my opifljpnj and it will 

« 

prove 
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prove an amufing talk, for any* one, to 
follow back the cuftoms of uncivilised 
nations, to their proper origin in nature* 

Let us apply this reafoning to the pre- 
fent point in view, Sand endeavour to find 
but fomething among natural objects, 
fimilar to the effedt of the Bow.*—I know 
of none ; and therefore it ftrikes me with 
aftonifhment whenever I rcfledt how early 

tliis inftrument was known, and how 

» 

univerfal it became in the moft ancient 
times we have any record of.* But there 
is not fo much difficulty in conceiving 
how it became general, as how it became 
in ufe; for, when once invented, the 
materials wei?, at hand in every country 
to fabricate it. j 

The ancients (who knew a caufe for 
every thing) fay, the Bow was introduced 

by 

* * There are ftttl a £et>ple iti America unacquainted 
with this inftrumdm,— 'ketotjm, VoU II.p* 1764 
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bj£ tl&nkmd** Pedes* the 

Perfeus, and Scythes, the fon of 

* .Jupitat, hjjlve the honour of the invention 

*aicribecl to them lifeewjfe.* The latter is 

* 

faid to have iridru£fced the nobility of in¬ 
fant Greece, and to* .have introduced it 

t . * 

into that Country*; , *The founder of, every 
nation has the merit of the difoovery of the 
Bow afcribed to him by the inhabitants % 

* which proves, that the* true origin is not 
in the lead known.-f- 

h * 

Neither the Greek hiftorians or poets 
have given any fabulous account of the 

* 

means 

, * 

• S $6 Piod. Sic. Vol. I- pg. 390. 

« 

+ Sagittas, utalits placet, Perrew^Perfei filiuS primum 
invenit. Ex Plmio*—-Ajfc Diodorus Apvdlini aflignat. 
Arcus infuper frgUtandique fuiife repertorem Apolli-* 
Item ferunt. Verum Artabanus, cqjus testimonium Eu- 
febius, “ de Prccparatume Evangelical* ,libro nono, citat, 
Mofcn omnium primum i>eUica> InftrWenta inSenitfe 
tradit, qui adhuc juvenis in /Egypt** (fefte Jofepho) pri- 
mam glojdpffe expgditiohem in vEtMopes apparaverit. 

Pvljyd, Vergil, Lib, a« Ch, 1 1. 
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means wfyich led to As difcovCty of the 
Bow, as far as l remember; which ieems 
to prove faoVr little there is in mature to 
infpire the ide£ of, fuchfca efied. A Latin 
Poet, however, has formed a pretty fable 
to this purpofe, and has embellished it 
with, feme beautiful fi&ftics. The dif- 
jeovery, he lays, originated from the well- 
known tale of the Porcupine, who, when 
angry, projects his quills on tftofe who 
provoke him, 

******* Stat corpora toto 
Silva minax, jaCuliftpic ripens in prafclia crefcit 
Fi&urata feges * ***o**** 

***** crebris propugnat ja&ibos ultrd* 
Interdum fugiens Parthorum more fequentend 
Vulnerat. Interdum, paiitis velut ordine caftris, 
Terrificum devu\ mucronem verberat unda » 

£t confanguineisvbaftilibu* afpesat armos*'*,. 

v** ********** 

* 

Quid labor humanus tantuoi ratjone fagaci 
Piloficit? £ripiunt trucibus Gortynia capris 
Cornua, futjjefUs eadem lentefeer© cogunt 
Xgnlbusu Interdum, taurino vifeere nervos, 

* O Inftnittuc 
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Inftruitut pinnis, Cctroque armatjir ajaipdo, 
Ecctfiuevis proprui munitur hcllua telis, 

l'xternam nec queent opcm, fere omnia fecutn. 

*****«•*»*£«* 

* * • * quidquid procol appetit hoftem 
lime reor invention: moicm hinc traxiftoCydonaa 
Bellandi, Parthofque retro didiciSc fenre 
Primd lagittifuse pecudis document a fecutos * 

Clntid. p. 236* 

I 

f 

It is impoffible to lefok upon this as the 

a 

trre caufe which gave jife to the Bow and 
Ariow, and the poet has illuftrated it, as 
a thought, rather than as a truth. The 
effect of a quill piojc&ed from the back 
of a Porcupine, by an unfeen mufcular 
power, and the effeCt of a bow projecting 
an arfow by its expanfive and elaftic force, 
aie extremely different in their nature; 
and the tianfition from file one to the 

other is fo difficult, that we cannot ima- 

♦ 

gine die latter to have been a copy of the 

0 

former. The moft dccifive evidence 

* 

againft this fuppoiition is. That the beft 

natura lifts. 




paturplifts ctiflfefs this property afcjibed 
jto the Porcupine, to be fabulous, the Ani¬ 
mal pofieffiag no fiich power af any time. 


* 

Previous to the conftruCtjon of the 
Bow, the knowledge of the elafiicity of 
Wood ipuft have been §e|uired, (hippo- 
ling, the inftrument not to be found out 
by chance) and the iftethod of applying 
a firing, which firing mull have been 
before in ufe. it is true, eveiy twig 
would have pointed out the property of 
wood alluded to* but the queftion is, by 
what accident the firing was firft applied 
to the wood, and the arrow to the 
ping. 

It is in vai 4 i to make conjectures on 
fhis fubjeCt; "the early periods of the 
WOild are hidden in fuch denfe obfcurity, 
that we cannot form any plaufible hypo- 
thefis, to f^rve as an explanation* 

G 2 


Let 
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V 

Le&us/ however, grant, thht the Bow 

> *” 9 6 , 

w*$» loon iattWfoced. It was known#* 
the mcftfdiftatit '*imes f and Id uniformly 
tncntie$a<f 4 as ,bne ofthe* tttoj^ ccrmmon, 
and moft* tuimerousWfthe Vveapons jnade 

i* f * it v 

liftoff hi the rdMUd in 

. * ** w, * r 

die Mofaic HhlaryH-ift’ tfcinbaift$es de** 
fcribed by Homav—atfckby %he’#|it|iteyjf 
fucceeding ages in #ery country. 


o/ u,o jv s. 

\ 

mtmtrnmlmmaaaa^m 

v 

' * 

* BOWS Were firft cdnftrudted probably 
^frorn the rough and unfor[ned boughs of 
&ies } but gradual improvements would 

be't&kd us nten became mote and mote 

* 

convWint.witft Slip kA&Wledge of natural 
obje&s;/ /Jj^e hippie branch v^ould foon 

be 



A "% » T.'< 

* 

lie rendered itiore, convenient by a> little 
(dotting, in ordct to make die cum regu- 



ld; bn both lides the .center.* There it 
nothing mentioned in the Old Tcftament, 
that I TtsOsIledt,'' with fdped to the than 
qcr Bfcwhich Bows^wgre madfe. Homer* 
howcv^, rebates themetMB in which tte 
Bow of Pandarus was faihioned* 


Hfc heard, and) madly at the motsotf pleaded, 

His poliftx’d Bow with ha&y rdfhnefs feiz’d. 

’Twas form’d of horn, and fmooth'd vrtth artful toi]^ 

A mountain gOat refign’d the Ihining fpoil, 

</ -* » 

Who, pierc’d long fmee, beneath his arrows bled, 

The (lately quarry on the cdiftS lay dead, 

And fixteen palms his brows large honours fpread: 

v- 

The workmen join’d and (hap’d the bended borfti, 

%' 

And beaten gold each taper poiqt adorns.* * „ 

Pope's Horn, &. iv«X« tgs* 

• * * Tl 

vr,t 

» 

• Th« boras of tbs Odrtysfe* Odtt ara«ti& mtotlbnod f* Botos. 

* * • * « Aili Gortgrola ^^0^ 

Cornua.” ati vi« 

"* Nec Gortyoiaco calamo# lfefi|‘exie'*t area . 4 

Osxo M*t* 


i 
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We fifftf, by Herodotus* that it wa| 
t^e cuftom of fefcie Nations to make Bows 

of reeds, egrcaae; the Ba£&i4? ha &m r 

* v 

pfed foirie of this Mod; a$ did the 

Indi.*f* 

«* 

j 

# 

< The pradice ufing»feads> or cane, in 
making Bows, itf at this, day common j$ 
fome of the eaftem count! ies, paiticul^fly 
Petfia and India ; and, I believe, it is the 
method ufe4 .among' fbme of \ the Ameri¬ 
can favagea^ alfo. But thefe are materials 
not well adapted to produce a very elaftie 
and quick weapon; and unlefs made 
Along, and difficult‘to draw, would "have 
btft little e£fe£t in projecting the Arrow/* 
^ldeed, this is commonly the cafe with 

. * almoft 

» 

} To^tX it xoXa^/Kt—* 

Herod, Lib • 7, pg, 46^, 

t * 

4 

I*wM it eijAttra f*it iyiiivxcr&r dwi 2-vXwt 4rtwmfttrai 9 
T4$* & <^3C^} x« W KttAapuM 9 

Herod t pg* 464, 
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Umoll all .thp. BOWS Effeufe. ufe *£ by fa- 
Vage$,' and theft othfcrn&tians f ^ha are 
little acquainted* wfth.tke ufe of tools*, - 

Tl^moft eflefeined Ijk*V$f>f Perfi^ it 
is faifcC are made by f&ftening two pieces, 
one of horn, the other of^ood, on each* 
other, by means of catgut, which is bound 
tight around the two,-from end to ends 
bywhich means they are J$£pt firm toge¬ 
ther, and cannot flip Whence Bow is 
drawn. After this the -Bow is covered 
with the bark of a tree, ^which is exceed¬ 
ingly tough, and fiess&ble, and upon this 
lmooth furface they paint various orna¬ 
mental figures of branches, feaves, birds, 
and other fanciful decorations; generally 
intermixing gold and filver coloused pig¬ 
ments among the reft. They then-cover 

the whole with a tranfparent V varnifti, 

\ « 

which protects it from wUjt and damp. 


In 
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Fetfia alfo^T^Mry, and in itthfcr 
s o t (he oaftem world, the horn% of 
Antelope %nufk<Shired injo Bops, 
rty which l^vety excellent wea- 
They are j^nei^^ much* Sorter 

thg|L thofe ufeddn thfe fcOuntry,^pldom 
cifceeding. (oxy^ ^6t it^length. The two 
ff$fece£ of whichu/thefe inftrumenls are 

made, are* joined firmly in the e&iter, 

% ^ 

mi are ufugHtr ornamented with, paint* * 
fe)g and ^Wtog.-U'Fjg, 4, l*late i, re-., 
ppftnts ft fcrfian Bow dPthSs kind. 




T|*fr0tahcit6 Be.ws are very long, 
fc^nfiftkf one piece ofdjf-j in the back j&t 

thick cOfdJv, The cord reaches 
whoSfdpngthu anaTs fattened very ftrongly 
|jg^.,each end. This eqrttrivar&e is found 
, fervicaaMe #1 ^^ttiag^e ftrength 

«rS> BoWt and in feme meaKfee $$ 

¥ * 

a fpring. 


The 
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The Efkimaux, bordering on Hudfon’s 
Bay, in North America, nuke ufe of a 
Bow, a "ling on the fame principle as * 
that of Otaheite. The wood part is 
about four feet, or faur and an hdf in 
length, about three quarters of an inch 
in thicknefs, and t wo or thive inches in 
breadth, having the fam^ ditmniions 
throughout. At the dift.mce of eight or 
nine inches fro n each en 1, there is an 
abrupt cm ve; and on the back of this 
inttrument there arc a number of firings 
made of the linevvs of deer, drawn tight, 
and fattened at the indented parts A and B, 
(Big. 6, Plate i). Thefe firings ail in 
the fame manner as the cord o;i the Ota¬ 
heite Bow, and encreafe the force of the 
proje&ing power very much. It, is the 
cuttom of the favages to foak thefe Bows 
in water before uiing, as it contrails the 

i 

finews, and makes the inttrument ftionger. 
The curves at A. and B. are made by 

H tiieaas 
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means of thick pieces of horn, which 
are fattened to the wood on the outer fide 
the Bow; the wood being firft cracked 
and preffed into an angle. And as the 
horn is in a figure fitting into this angle, 

O O O' 

and is bound tight, it confines the wood 
part in the curves from moving, when 
the Bow is made ufe of. This Efkimaux 
weapon is a very extraordinary fpecies of 
the Bow, and unlike all others. 

Tn Lapland, it Is faid by Scheffer, the 
Bows are compofed of two pieces fixed 
together with glue, one of which is of 
birch, and the other of fir-tree; which, 
he fays, on account of the refin it con¬ 
tains, is very proper for the making of 
Bows. They have a cafe likewife of 
birch, in order to prevent injuries from 
rain or fnow. The Laplanders, in joining 
the two parts of their Bows, ufe a pecu¬ 
liar kind of glue, prepared from the fkins 

of 
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of fifh. Thefe Bows, by the meafcre 
given by our author, appear to be extra- 

p 

vagantly long.* 

The wood of the Palm tree was very 
much ufed of old for the purpofe of Bow 
making, and feems to have been the mod 
favourite material among many nations. 

Mctalic Bows, of filver, gold, and brafs, 
arc mentioned; but it is probable this 
fhould be efteemed as metaphorical, as 
they could not be made to anfwer the 
purpofe of fhooting with, in any tolera¬ 
ble degree. When gold and brad's Bows 
are fpoken of, I fhould fuppofe thefe in- 
ft rumen ts were of a yellow colour only, 
refembling gold or brafs. This kind of 

H Z djdtion 

* Leo Africanus fays, The King of Tombut, had jeou 
horiemen, armed with a particular kind of bow, made 
from the wild Fennel tree. 

Seepage 325, lto AJric . Defiripiiort of 
Africa, fremh tranfatxon, ' ioL 1556. 
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di£Hon is exceedingly common in all 
writings. We, in our days, have heard 
of people with brazen-jaces. Not be^aufe 
fuch faces were actually made of bral's, 
or becaufe they were yellow, but bwCaufe 

je 

they poilefled another property which 
that rrutal his in common with cthe ; $. 
Bows of Heel are mentioned in tho book 
of Job, (Ch. xx, v. 24.) “ The Bow of 
lieel (hall ftrike him through.'’ But we 
are ignorant how they faihioned them.* 

The modem Bows ufed in England are 

made cf fevcral kinds of wood. Yew 

« 

has been by far the longed in ufe, but it 
is not fo much efteemed at prefent as 
fome other kinds# The foreign woods, 

imported 


* Bows of (led tempered by flcdlful workmen have 
been tded in England, but it appears that the el fti- 
citv of metal is far more How and flugpifh than that 

j w-* * 

of wood ; and uni Is the Bow is made ftrong, has but 
little projeftde cfleth Metallic Bows alia aie of much 
greater weight than others of the lame power. 
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# i, 

imported imo this country for the purpofe 
of dying and cdxnet nuking, are fome 
pf them very proper for the making of 
Bows, fuch as Fuftic, Rofe-wood, &c. 

anJ then is a kind which bears the name 

>■ 

of Cocoa-tiee, which anfwe.s pretty well 
for making ftrong Bows. 1 he modem 
Bows are conftrufted of two pieces, a 
body part, genera'ly of tliftic, often of 
brittle wood, and a thin ftrip of Afh, 
Elm, or Ic kcry, which is firmly fixed 
on the back of the other. This back not 
only prevents the body from fplitting, 
but at the fame time renders the Bow in¬ 
finitely more difficult to draw. 


CIIAP. 
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Of the Figure of the BQffi. 

^ f ^H E Bows of different nations pre¬ 
fer ve a very near refemb’ance to each 
other; it is evident from the principle 
upon which they adt, that tlus mull be 
the cafe. 

The firfl: kind is the Apollo’s Bow. It 
is this we generally fee in the hands of 
the Grecian warriors, which are delineated 
in fculpture, and on ancient medals. The 
figure of it is certainly the moft beau¬ 
tiful and pi<Surefc[ue of any; and perhaps 

it 
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it is for this reafon we fee it fo often re-* 
prefented by painters end fculptors. It 
is compofedof three different parts. The 
two end pieces, which a<ft as fpiings, 
and a third, into which the other two 
are fixed. 1 his third piece being between 
the other, is the part by which the Bo;v 
is held, when made ufe of, 1 he fpring- 
ing parts are thick towards the middle, 
and taper from thence to the points where 
the firing is fattened. Thefe points were 
called Kogw, and were often of gold* 
or filvcr. The fprings of the Bow arc 
curved, not unlike the horns of fome of 
the Faft-Indian Goats; and as we read 
that the horns of animals were fometimes 
ufed for thefe parts of the Bow, perhaps 
the natural figure gave a model for the 
Bows which were not made of horn. 
But I am inclined to think, that poets 
and painters have made thefe inttruments 
more beautiful than any Bowyer ever 

attempted,. 
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attempted, both in figure and all other 
attributes. 

Another {pecks of this weapon is made 
of one regular curve, having no reparation 
in the middle. We do not fee this kind 
often reprefented in the tablets of anti¬ 
quity, although of the moft natural figure, 
ind of the moft finiple conftriklion. The 
Bom s which are at prefent in ufe, and 
which formerly were ufed in England, 
arc of this fort I mention. Bows on 
both thefe principles are ufed in favage 
nations, but the latter is the more com¬ 
mon. The Mufeums, and many private 

4 

collections contain Bows of each fort, 

which were brought to this country by 

the fcveral navigators who have vifited 

the Pacific Ocean, and the remote parts 

of Afia and America. The inflriunents 

« 

of this kind made by the inhabitants oi 

I Afia, 
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Afia, very much refcmble thofe of Ame¬ 
rica, and are often of the fame materials. 

The modern Bows made in three parts 
are generally of elallic wood. The ends 
are compofed of fmall pieces, tied toge¬ 
ther,. and fixed in the handle, in the mid¬ 
dle. Cane is often the fub fiance employed ; 
pieces of which are bound by a very 
llrong kind of ligature, fo as to corn- 
pole very lliff, though not very claiiir 
weapons* 


The other forts, compofed of one o- 
two parts, which go the whole length 
without any break, are ufually much 
lontrcr than the former kind. 1 have lien 


one, made of dark-coloured clofc-grained 
wood, having a piece of a different kind 
infer ted in the hack of.it. This was 
done by means of a groove and dovetail, 
in the manner the llides of a common 

carpenter’s. 
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■carpenter's rule arc fitted in. There was 

i 

no binding on it, except at the ends, and 
it teemed to be made with great art, but 
it was not ftrons:. I do not recoiled: to 
have heard what part of the world It 
came from. 


The Grecian Bow is laid to have been 
made m the figure of the Sigma in their 
alphabet.* 1 he Bow ufed by the Scy¬ 
thians will pafs under the fame character. 
And as the pradice of Archcry was in¬ 
troduced from Scythia into Greece, the 
Bows of each, perhaps, were not very 
different from thofe of the other. 1 have 
not been able to find any particular reli¬ 
gion in what manner the Bows ufed by the 


I 2 


(I reeks 


•»« 


* I,a figure tie l’arc eft afl'ez uni forme tin ns les monu- 
liirns quo nous reftent. 11 eft a deux co< id rotes, 
forte cpi* le milieu tie l’arc par ou on l’ee <rn 

tirant, eft cn ligne droitc, L'arc tlej Cri cs avoii 1*. 
r.gure dc Sigma* 

j Mont/, VuU II . f -3. 
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Greeks were made, different from thofe 
of other nations. But by the figures on 
medals, and el where, they do not ap-* 
pear (when ffrung) to have been very 
diflimilar to the Scythian, or Maeotian, 
though writers fpeak of a remarkable in¬ 
curvation the latter had.* 


u He went armed with a crooked feow, after the 

» 

44 Maeotian (or Scythian) Fafhion.’* 

And another Poet fays:—<- 


(Minerva) aimed and {hot with a Maeotian Bow. 

“ This crooked Bow the God-likc Hercules, 

“ Whofc Arrows, when they flew, would always kill 
44 Firft ufed.’* 


In both thefe quotations the Scythian 

Bow is called crooked, becaufe it was fa 

in a degree greater, than the Bows of 

other countries. This incurvation is faidS 
« 

to 


* See Potter’s Archoeologia. 
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to be fo remarkable as to reprefent a femi- 
circle, or half moon. Hence the Shep-« 
herd, in Athenaeus, fays Potter, being to 
deferibe the letters in the name of The- 
feus, and exprefling each of them by fome 
appofite refemblance, compares the third 
to the Scythian Bow, meaning not the 
more modern character 2 , but the ancient 
C, and bears the third place in ©ircErc.* 


I have confulted the. plates in Mont- 
faucon, in order to difeover the difference 
between the Grecian and Mceotian Bows; 

but 


* The words In Athenaeus arc the Pc 

Z <rrgwT®* nv (Atari jcJxaS-'*' 

’O gOoirt Kxvovts s^vyx/Ahoi Suo 

SKvOiXU US T£lTOV ?,V 'TT£OCrilJ ytgli' 

Exiftimant autem Viri <lo£ti tertiam lunc Iittcram 
In nomine Thcfei, quje cfl <riy(Aa its pinxiHc vetui* 
tiorcs Graccos, quemadmodum C Iatinum. Vcrum 
omnino cos errare exiftirrio. (2 Udmv ‘ s cnim non igno- 
rern ita hanc lntcram cxprclTam fuiilb olirn, in anli- 
quioribus tamcn munumentis alitcr pingitur, hoc nempst 
modo 2. 


Vpfsii Obf. ad Melam, PS ■ -l 1 ?. 
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hut there is nothing which points out 
a very great diffimilarity. Among the 
Romans, in a combat againft the Sarma- 
tians, plate 52, vol. iv. of this work, 
there are fonie figures ^rawing the Bow, 
which Bows are infinitely more curved 
than any of the Scythian I have icon. 
Indeed, all Bows eagerly drawn, nearly 
form femicircles. 

But let us lee if a true and marked cha¬ 
racter ill ic cannot be found. 

The figure of a modern Tartar Bow 
wj 11, I think, enable us to point out 
what is intended by this peculiar incur¬ 
vation, and render the matter intelligible. 
The figure I allude to is drawn in Plate 1, 
Fig. 5, and is nearly the appearance of 
an tmftmng Tartar Bow. This has a 
remarkable incurvation backwards, and is 
extremely different from any other fpecics 

of 
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of Bow.* Tlie ends, which in this re- 

prefentation are infle&ed, arc drawn on 

* ^ 

the oppoiitc lide, when ftrung i and in 

X 

that cafe the Bew does not appear very 
different from others. This curve back¬ 


wards is the circumflancc, as I imagine, 
which eb a raft eri fed the ancient' Scvthian 

U 

Bow. Hence we mav conclude, that 

j 

when authors fpcak ol the peculiarity be¬ 
longing to this weapon, it is to be under- 
f.wnd of it, the figure it nrefents when 
unlhmrg, and not its form as feen in the 
hand of one ll: noting. 


The Bows ufed by the Daci, a people 
formerly inhabiting that country, now 
called Tranfylvania, and with whom the 
Romans had frequent contefts, were made 
in a very beautiful curve, and ornamented 
at one end with the head of a Swan,, and 

at 

* Thc Eow from vvhhh the drawing taken. k> ot 
iiorn, artel is very ftiong. 
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at the other with that of a Dragon j bd- 
, caufe thefe figures 'were the common 
eniigns ufed by that people in battle. (See 
Plate i. Fig. 2.) 

' t- 

There is a view of one of thefe Dacian 
weapons in the hand of a warrior,-pic¬ 
tured among a contending group .in Mont- 
faucon. The lower part of the Bow is 
hidden by the interpofitiori of another 
figure, but the upper end is diltinft, and 
the Swan’s head clearly vifible upon it. 

The Saxons feem to have been in the 

* 

practice of ornamenting one end of their 
Bows in this manner alfo. (See Plate i, 
Figure 8> a Saxon Bow, from Strutt.) 

I fhall take the form of the Roman 
Eow (See Plate i. Fig. i) from a flatue 
given by Spon and Montfaucon. 

This fbitue reprefents a Maflcr of 
% 

Archery> and one who inftru< 5 ted in the 
art of managing the Bow. 


The 
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The figure is reprefented without death- 
ing to the waift, gnd refting the right 
hand on the upper did of the Bow; the 
lower end of which is on the ground. 
This ftatue, when found, was placed on 
a pedeilal, bearing the following inferip- 
tion.: — 

DM 

T Flavio Expedito 
Doctori Sagittar: 

Flavia Euphrosine 
Et Attica Fillip 
Patri. BM. 

The Bqw is a figure feldom to be feen 
among the arms and trophies, ftruck on 
Roman medals. The reafon for which 
is, perhaps, that it was efteemed unwor¬ 
thy a place among the proper military 
weapons, becaufe not ufed by the regular . 
troops. The Sagittarii and Funditores 
were auxiliary men, and were not held # in 
high eftimation by the legions. 

K 


The 
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Tfye Amazonian Bow doe$ not appear 
to have any very particular character dif¬ 
ferent from the other.llows of three pieces; 
in general, however, it appears of ftronger 
make; but perhaps this may be a tom- 
pliment td thofe ladies from the fculptors. 

•• t 

Fig* 3, Plate I, is a copy from in 
the hand of an Amazonian woman, in 
Montfaucon. 

The modern Long-bow is well known r 
and is better underftood ♦ from a figure 
than a defcriptioiu The only difference 
in thofe formerly in life, and what are at 
prefent made is, that the ancient Ones 
were foretimes of a lingle piece, but the 
modern ones • have a thin piece of Afli 

joined, as I have already deferibed. Plate. 

« « 

i. Fig. 7, is the modern Bow fining. 

It may be feen, that in the middje there 
» 

is a binding, in order to enable the (hooter 
to,hold the inftrument ffeady, and at the 

fame 
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feme time^to prevent the hand feeing 
hurt; our old Archers had no fuch de¬ 
fence^ to 4 t helcl ^cir Bow| well be* 

fmeared iftith wax, in order ,to fix it in 

^ " < 

the hand. 

BSws, if we believe hiftorians and 

feulptors, were much ftronger formerly, 

* * 

in forne countries, than they are made 
at prefent. The figures of thefe inflru- 
ments on ancient fragments, are alwavs 
much fhorter than we imagine they ought 
to be. Some are fcarcely longer than a 
man’s arm, and very few exceed that 
meafure in any great degree. But the 
thickriefs of them is proportionately 
greater. We find, however, there were 
people who ufed Bows as long aPs thofe 
made in England at prefent. Arrian 
lays, the Indian infantry held Bows 
whofe length was equal to the height of 
him who bore it $ and this ftandard feems 

K 2 to 
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to have been approved by other nations. 

The Irifli ftatue of Edward IV. lays, 

* - 

€t That t|ie Bow mail not exceed the 

height of a man; and that the Arrow 

ftiall be half the h|Sj|th of the Bbw.”*f' 

The Carducian Bow was, three cubits 

long, the Arrows two.§ Herd^tus 

fays, the Bow ufed by the Ethiopians 

was of Paliti tree, not lefs than four 

cubits ; and they fhot with extremely 

long Arrows. We cannot form any 

ex ad: conjedure on the degree of power 

thefe.inftruments pofleffed, as the-Jength 

of .a Bow has no influence in increafing 

• 

the flrength; rather the contrary. We 
muft conclude they were of prodigious 
force, however; and the account of Ze- 
nophon, whofe foldiers felt the Arrows 

of 

* rofev ts t%6icriV‘ia-o(A.v>x.zs ru pogtovn t a ro£ov» 

! Arrian . Her, Ind, pg , 541. 

+ Sec Mr. Barring ton VEffay, Archaeologia. vol. vii. 

$ The cubit,was about a foot and an half of our 
mcafure. 
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-of the Ca^Jiucians during the retreat of 
the ten thoufand . ^Greeks, correfponds 
with thia opinion.—He (ays, t( Here 
fell a brave man, Cleonymus, a Lacede¬ 
monian, who was^wounded in the fide 

\ f * 

Arrow, that mad6 its way both 
1 his (hield and his buff coat/* 
—Again ,—“ Here fell JBahas, an Arca¬ 
dian, whofe head, was quite (liot through 
by an Arrow.”* Many other inftances 
of the vaft: force with which ancient 
Bows threw Arrows might be produced, 
but it is not neceffary, as the fa£t is well 

V\ 

alio wed.-f* 

- Some 

* This flrong {hooting continued among the de¬ 
scendants of the Carducians till the time of M, Craf- 
fus, whofe foldiers, Plutarch fays, were (lalightered 
by their Arrows in vaft numbers, as no part ot their 
arniour could withftand the force of them; * • 

See Flat, in M* Crajfus’s Life., 

+ We find, in the Bib. Orient, par D'Hcibelot, 

* c that one Arefch. le mcillcur Atelier tie fon terns tira 

* * • 

une ITechc, que fu marque pouretre rcconnuc, du haut 
dc li Montagne de Demavend jufque fur les bords du 
fleuve Gihon.*' I fuppofc this wonderful maij was ths 
Eaftern Robin IIooJ. 


by an 
thrbugl 
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Some defcriptioas we h#e of Bow*r 
made of in foreign nations, appear 
to be veiy extraorjinary ; and T ihall 
quote a paffage from a traveller of diftin- 
^guiiLed rank ani^Undgment*. 'vCdiich 
represents the pradice of Archery in 
Perfia* at the, time the author 
refidence there, “ Theyoufcg Perfians,” 
fays he, <4 learn to fhoot the Bow ; the 
art of which confifls in holding it firm, 
draw mg, and letting gp the firing 
fir.oothly. At fifft they praiflife with 
a weak Bow; and afterwards, by de- 
grees, with thole which are ftronffer. 
The perfons who give inftrij&ions in this 
art, diredt the young pupils to flioot 
with eafe and agility, in every direction, 
before them, behind, on either fide,- 
elevated in the air, orlowTo the ground ; 
hi fhort, in every different pofture,* 

Some 

* fy* a re told,, the ScytWahs could ufc the Bow 
in either hand with. indifference. “ Scythis auttm 

’’ '• adeo 



archery* 

Some of Isfaeir, Bows are exceedingly 
ftrong; and the method they make ufe 
of to know theiy ppWer, is by fattening 
them to a fupport driven into a wall, 
and fdfpending weighs to the. firing at 
the point where the Arrow is placed, 
wftefi going to flioot.'f* The ttrongett 
require five hundred pounds weight, to 
draw them up to the Arrow's point.§ 

When 

adeo fagittarum fttidium fuit, u< dextra ac finiflra* 
pariter jaculari, ct vice in altcrna in holies mittere, 
fubldto difcrimine callcrcnt. , * 

Alex, ab Alex . voL ii, 

+ We are told that Apollo, by obferving the dif¬ 
ferent tones given out by the firing of his Bow, while 
trying its power by weights, difeovered the notes of 
mu lie, and conflru&ed the Monochord, which hd 
formed in the fame figure as the Bow ufed by lvi* 
filler Diana* 

§ Lord Bacon fays, “ The Tuirkifh Bow givetH 
a very forcible ftioot 1 ; infomuch as it -hath been 
known, that ihc Arrow hath pierced a fteel target, or 
a piece of brafs of two inches thick ! ! !" 

See AV. blij}. Exjjt. 704. vol. iiu 

■c 

Thefe feem marvelous fafls: but (hould one dare to 

v ' v 

contradift Tuch high authorities, it might do greater 
violence, perhaps, to good manners, than truth* 
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When the pupils can mat&ge a com¬ 
mon Bow, they then have another given 
them, which they .make heavier and 
heavier, by means of large iron rings 
which are placed the itring.' *lSome 
of tbefe Bows are an hundred weight. 

1 t *er f 

The pupils draw, firing and amftring 
their Bows, while they leap and move 
about: fometimes while they ftand on 
one leg,—fometimes on their knees, or 
.while running about; which lafl a<ftion 
makes a great and difagreeable noife by 
the clinking of the iron rings* 

The inflrudtors judge this fexercife to 
be well performed, when the left' hand 
extended at length, fupports the Bow, 

firm and flrong, * without fhaking ; and 

* » 

the right draws the firing, with the 
thumb to the ear.—In order to prevent 
the effects of the Bow-firing, they wear 

i » 

a circular ring, which projects an inch 

* / 

within. 
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within, and 4 ialf an inch on the outfide 
of the thumb. It is on this reft that the 
firing hangs when it is drawn up in 
(hooting; and it is made of horn, ivory, 
or jadde, which is a: kind df green ala- 
bafter, The king has fome of thefe 
rings' of a bone, coloured yellow and red, 
which grows, as it is faid, like an hoop, 
on the head of a large bird in the ifland 
of Ceylon, 

When the young Archers underftand 
how to manage the Bow well, their firft 
exercife is to (hoot into the air as high 
as they can. Afterwards they (hoot 
point-WanQ, The art of doing this is 
not only in hitting the mark, but it is 
neceffary alfo that the Arrow go* firm 
and ftcady. Laftly, they learn to (hoot 
With very heavy (hafts, and with great 
force.*” 

L Such 

% 

* Voyages de le Chevalier Chardin, Tom. II, 
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Such is the Archery of ^the Perfiaiis j 
and fuch the prodigious ftrength of their 
Bows, which to us, who are unaccuf- 
tomed to fee fuch efforts of human 
■ power, feem almoft fJ *n Credible; and per- 

i 

haps by feme may be efteemed among 

' '? 1( ,0 

thofe flories of hiftory. which merit lit- 
tie credit. Travellers in all ages have 
been reproached with.exaggeration; but 
in fome cafes it would be well if their 
relations were judged by a train of rea- 
foning, and not by the dehifive criterion 
of apparent probability. But let us re- 

T 

fle£t a moment on the power of early 
habits, and training the body from in¬ 
fancy, to endure the toils of labour and , 
fatigue:—we fliall then be induced to 
extend our conceptions of mnjcular force 
to a much greater fcate than at firft fight 
appeared reafonable. * 

It* is evident that in the military opera¬ 
tions of the prelent day, perfonal valour 

and 
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7£ 


,and bodily *jftrength are by no means 
fo neceflar y as formerly. The manage¬ 
ment of the mulket requires no great 
power;—but when the fword and javelin 

, f 

were the inilruments; commonly in ufe> 
a ftrong man had greatly the advantage 
over a weak one, which is not now the 
cafe. This was the reafon why bodily 
ftrcngth was eftcemed and cultivated of 
old, among the foldiery. r We do not, 
at this day, fee fo many inifcmces of 
mufcular power, becuufe men are trained 
.n the gentler excrdies of modern tactics, 
rather than the han ailing fatigues of 
Campus Martius. 


If we cbnikler the great, weight of 
every part of the armour anciently in ufc, 

we ill all be led to think, that under 

* 

fuch an incumberance, the wearer could 

* * ^ 

have but very little command otf£r the 

' ' ' • r*' \ 

motions of his body/—b,ut this was far 

L 2 from 
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7 * 

from being the cafe. Thofe helmets, 
cuiraites apd fhields, which to a modern 
would prove infupportable, and which 
would gall the firmed: ftefh to the quick,' 
were by the Romafcr veteran worn with 
eafe through his, dong and toilipme* cagxi- 
paigns. A common fuit of armout # we 
are told, weighed about fixty pounds ; 
but fome far exceeded.even that. Plu* 
tarch, in his life of Demetrius, fpeaking 
of one AlcimuS, fays, he wore a fuit 
which was fix fcore pounds $ but this 
man was a giant in feature, and one of 
the ftrongeft men in the world. Indeed, 
we find from hiftory, that the ufual 
armour of fome nations was of much 
greater weight than that ufed by the Ro¬ 
mans ; ;but I do not pretend to fay they 
earned it with eafe andpleafure; on the 
contrary, Tacitus riddles the foldicrs 
of Gafol on that account. “ They were 
fo armed,’* fays he, “ that they were 

only 



n 
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only able'juft to move, without the 
power of doing injury to their enemies, 
or the poffibility of being injured by 
them; and if they were thrown on the 
ground, remained there under the pref- 
4 «?e of their arms, without the ability of 
rifing.”* But it was not fo with the 
Romans: Cicero fays, their arms were 
but as limbs, they were lo accuftomed 
to carry them-.'f' The troops under 
Marius are faid to have marched the dis¬ 
tance 

• At the battle of Fornova, under Charles VIII. 
there were a number of Italian knights, who, though 
overthrown, could not be killed, on account of the 
thicknefs and ftrength of their armour, till broke up, 
like huge lobjlersy by the fervants and followers of the 
army, with large wood-cutters’ axes, each man at arms 
having three or four men employed about him. 

See Philip de Comines . B. S, C. 6. 

and Grofe , Vol . /, pg. 106. 

f See MontagncV Effays, Tom. II. pg. i2„o; and 
Cicero Tufcul. Lib. II. pg. 157. 44 Nam feutum, 

gladiurn, galearn, in onere . noflri milites fton plus 

nurnerant, qu^m humcros, lacertos, manus! aimi 

\ 

enim, membra mi litis ciTc dicun t. 
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1* 

tance of five leagues in five Sours, ancl 
fometimes fix, under the weight of fixty 
pounds of arms each* 

This docility in Attaining burthens 

was unqueftionably owing to the ebb* 

*■ / , 

ftant habit, and unremitted attention 7 palcj 
to the military difcipline. Twice a«day 
the legions were drawn out, and per-* 
formed their long and compleat exercifes; 
nor was age, or knowledge allowed to 
excufe the veterans from their daily re¬ 
petition of what they had completely 

learned.^ In the midft of peace, the 

» 

Roman troops familiarifed themfelvcs 
with the pradlife of war, and engaged 
with vigour and'animation.J 

What 


§ It nwy be obferved, that tlie arms ufed in cxer- 
citing were double the weightof thofe ufed in a£lion, 

' -T - 

m 

J See Gib« Hid. Vol. I. pg, 14, 
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What ijre have here remarked will in 
cvety part apply with exa&nefs to the 
praciife of Archery. An early begin¬ 
ning, and confiant ul'c will make a nep* 
*+ ous arm, and ipcrcafe the* mufcular 

L r 

power to a degree not to be limited. 

It was on this principle the military 
excrcifes in Perfia were inftituted; and 
they appear to have been even more fe- 
verc than thofe of the Roman legions j 
and therefore we may fuppofe, that the 
difficulty of Ihooting ftrong Bows was 
Vs much diminijfhed, in the one cafe, as 

f 

that of fuftaining heavy armour, in the 
other. 

T'he Cretans*, who have beeji highly 
celebrated foV v their fkrll and power in 
the management of the Bow, were kept 
with the ftridteft care to the perpetual 

.^pra&ife 
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praftile of ArcKery ;* and there is reafon 
to think all thole nations and people 
who have rendered themfelves expert 
in this art, have adopted the fame mode 
of cducatibn. 

* Arcuquoque & fagittis plerumque Crctenfibus et 
Cydoniis k ex«ithlliuia curd miiitcs inftruebantur^ ficcflt 
apud Grapcos palieftia, / 

Alex* ab. Alex. Vol. I. pg. 151, 

In America, according to Gumilla, the boys are 
not fufferedto eat their vi&uals trH they ha\ r c firft hit 
them with an Arrow from a diltance.—-** Les Indi- 
ennes exercent au'flt leurs enfans a tirer la fl£chc, ne 
leur don riant jamais a manger qu’ils n'aycnt attrape ' 
cl*unc cevtaine didance la viande ou la fruit dont ils 
o*it envie, avec la pointc dc cettc arme.*' 

Gumilla , Vol. II. pg. 283.— 

See alfo Charlevoix , VqL FI. pg. 3 
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* 


\ *> 


t^AVING fufficierttly defcribed the 
figure, and degree of power which the 

r 

Bow has had iA hiftorical ages, I fhall 
now fay a few words with refpedt to the 
different ways of managing that inftru- 
ment, and point out the feveral attitudes* 
and poftures which have been adopted 
and pradtifed by various nations for that 
purpofe. 

Method, in fomc inftances, is well 
known to efFedfc‘What greater force can¬ 
not; and there'is nothing in which this 
obfervation can *i>e .exemplified more 
ftrongly, than in fhoAting the Bow. 

M Every 
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Every perfon who underdaads the na¬ 
ture. of Archery, will lee the truth of 
this aflertion. A limple experiment will 
prove it, in a very fatisfadtory manner. 

. Let an Archer, in (hooting has 

learned t<p draw the Arrow to the eye*or 
ear, draw it to his bread:, and' 

• f ? 

find, that the Bow he in the former cale 


could draw with eafe, will, in the latter, 

- , tj TJ 

appear infinitely ftrongferi Mr. Barring¬ 
ton lays, u That feveral years ago there 
was a man named Topham, who ex¬ 
hibited moil furprifing feats of drength, 
and who happened to be at a publit- 
houfe at Iilington, to which the Find* 
bury Archers reforted after their exercife. 
Topham confidered' the Long-bow as a 
play-thing only fit, for .a tliild; upon 
which, one of the Ashers laid him a 


bowl of punch, that he £Ouli not draw 
the* Arrow two-thirds of its length. 
Topham accepts this bett, with the 
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greateft c^fi fid cnee of winding <btit 
bringifr^ the Arrow to his bred ft, in Head 
of his.! ear,’ he was gteafy mortified by 
paying the wager, after many fruit left 


‘t^ptwithftanding the evident difadvan- 
tage of drawing to the breaft, rather 
than the ear, yet’ it feetrts to have been 
the molt generafpradtife in early periods. 
We know one nation 4 is faid to have de¬ 
rived its qame from that circumftance:§ 

M2 This 

V I . 

1 -7 

' , j , T * « 

« 4 . i " 

* See Eilay, pg. 64. Arehasologia. 

§ Virgines in eiinderrt ipfis roorem, non olio, neque 
lanificio; fed arm ft, £qui$, vcnationibus cxcrccbant, 
inujlis infantum dcxterioribus jnammis, ne fagiitarum 
j|a£tus impedirctur: unde Atriazones diftae fflnt. 

tft, H CA* LI' m II. Ck¥l(i 
Diod w ,Siculus , VoL I. pg, 156. 


■ j 


j 

The derivation of Amazon , from <* [ax?os, is by no 
means agreed ppoh. Th%mati^d.„is faid to have been a 
kind of nunnery, wherein alifoeicty of women liv d 
without in teico urfc with other dates, or with men; 

and 



n 
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This method of drawing tb the breaflj 
was continued in ufe for many ages ; and 
it was efteemed a great improvement 
when the Roman auxiliaries were in- 

ftru 8$d 

anti lienee the word has admitted another origin,'*#/**- 
&.», hvirtg together, in. icfcrcnce to their fe^fion* 
r J hat a iuciety ol women fhould cxdl alone, is impof- 
fibic , but the fa£f is, that the women undertook the ac- 
tit c labours, whilft the men fubimtted to thole ulually 
pci formed by women. 1 he anoint Egyptians at coi cl¬ 
ing to Ilciodotus, had nearly the fame manners , aud 
tie need not pais our qwh fhoiesto fee women en¬ 
gaged m all the toils and labours of agncultuic, as 
well as thofe of doracftic employ ncuts, while the men. 
icmain idle at ho ne« 

This circumftancc appears to me more unufual th n. 

unnatural; for J oatmot avoid bring of opinion, tha 

ma ftatc of nature, the fexes diffei but little m bodily 

pou - 1 . It is fo with other animals. The appearances 

in pohfhcd fociety Will argue nothing contraiy to the 

iuppofitio^, as habits of ma&uJ\, formed hy the 

foite of cuftorri^ exhibit the abuled, not the cultivated 

faculties of the human frame* "it is with equal pio- 
♦ 

pnety »hat it might be uiged, tho mtclleflu.il faeul. 
ties of the one fex are inferior to thole of the 
Other ; but there art few at-thc preieht day w ho do 
not percci c, that it is an unjaft, though fafhionable 
education, which cncivates the mental abilities of 
women, and Hot the hand - of nature. Strength aud 
knowledge are in a gicat degree artificial* 
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ftrudted tdr/draw the tight hand to the 
car. We read in Procopius, when de¬ 
fer ibing the Archers in the Roman army, 
“ That they ride with cafe, and (hoot 
(heir Arrows in every direction,—to the 

t 

right, the left, behind, or in the front, 

• 

Wnffe in full fpeed;—and as they draw 
the Bow-firing to the right ear, they 
drive their Arrows with fiich rapidity* 
that it is certain death to him on whom 
they fall; nor can the flouted: fhield or 
helmet refill the violence of the flroke.”* 
On all the medals and baflb-relivos which 
are copied by the moderns, the figures 
are reprefented as drawing the hand to 
the brcafl. There are feme who may. 
recolledl the .attitude which Cupid is 

r 

generally pictured in when fhodting, to 

be the fame wrnow mention; and he 

* 

was a celebrated Archer. 

But 


* Profopius, pg. 7.—Fol. 
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But of the different methods that 
have been defcribed in hiftory, by* 
which Archery has been pra&Ifed* that 
in tife among the Ethiopians, and a few 
Ojriter nations, is undoubtedly the moft 
extraordinary. We read, that thefe peo«* 

t 

pie, inftead of holding their Bow iiTthe 
left hand, as is the ufual cuftom, drew 
it by the afliftance of their feet. The 
fa£t is recorded by Diodorus Siculus,* 
and Strabo: the latter of whom informs 
us of a curious expedient of* this pedcf- 
triai Archery, ufed by the Ethiopians in 
hunting Elephants. They employ, in 
fliooting their ftrong.Bows, three per- 
fons ; two of whom fupport the Bow by 
preffing their feet againft it; while a third 

c • 

is 

* -w -1 KX ( ^0'7TXi^ovrXi h A9TUV o. (Xtv a&Vicnt xyi 

ptKfots $ofa.erir 9 ot 5s stxovrtois avc(yx.v\oi< 0 s/iort St |i >mu 
%ott rttganrixta-iV) ots ro^tvan [xtv ru n ro5< TTfoer/S^ov tsj, 

* JDiodt Si » Lib, 
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is engaged in drawing the ftring and 
directing the Arrow^f- 

^ t 

* 

* 

Arrian reports, that the Indians £hot 
their Bows hy the ftfliftance of their lefit 

fopt, being enabled, by tills means, to 

% < 

draw the firing very far baclywards.§ 

Zenophon, fpcaking of the Carducians, 
fays, “ They had Bqws which were 
three cubits long, and Arrows of two 

cubits, 

•1 — 19 "e m *juv cwertKairxif r<n /<-» 

'HaTtXpVTMV TO Ta%OVf KXI VgoFta t,.tOT*.V TOiJf 'ffiiT/j T 1 s S' f>» 
XOvTOS Tm VS 

Slru&o. Arab* Lib . 16—/rg. 77?, 

Alii tutiorc gcnetc, fed magis fallaci. intentos ingen- 
tcs» aiuisjdefigunt'humi longfjs. Has ptaecipui vmbus 
juvcncs continent: aln conmxi pan conatu conten~ 
dunt, ac praetereuntllris fsgittarum venabufa infigunt, 
mox iangumr* vefti^us, Icquuntur. 

« Pint* Lib . 8 . ch. 8 * pg, 439 . 

4 

* ^ —— yxi TbTU X&TW S r .Tt rSlVTff, XXt Tf ITQOt -« 

ttgircgp XVTlpjJ.VTSSy QTWS SXTojfrVUiTI, T<J» VBVgi V f Sit' (A'.'/t .6 
* * 

>nri<r*«/ A^rjKyflcyoifref# 


Am an* Rtr. hid. p$, 541. 
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The reader wifi perceive that the paf- 
tfages I have quoted in the notes are ex- 
tremely indiftjnd: and obfeure; more 

particularly that from Arrian, from Zeno- 

* 

phon, and from Suidas. Suidas, indeed, 
teems to intimate that the Arabians drew 
the Bqw with their feet‘applied tp the 
firing, infteadof their hands; but cer¬ 
tainly the paflage is corrupt, as the fad: 
is irhpoffible.. Nor can I explain the 
fenfe of thefe feveral authors, unlefs it he 

underftood, that one fopt was made ufc 

<■ 9 

of as a reft i$r^the middle part of the 
Bow, while the ftring was drawn back 
by the hands. This appears to agree 
well with. the exppfeffion in Arrian, 

<e t*> nro$i yearns and I have not the leaft 

* 

doubt, but that this was originally in¬ 
tended by the hiftorians, though the 
different mutilated texts convey the idea 
in a very concealed manner, as they now 
ftand. * 



N 
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If we have rdcourfe to die commenta¬ 
tors 911 thefe paflages, we fliall find no 
ray of light thrown upon them, by which 
the fenfe becomes more confpicuous; 
for they, being men more converfant 
with books than Bows, have glided over 

„ c 

thefe parts without appearing to fee the 
impropriety of thenj-'f* 

* >> 
y 

Mr. Barrington, in his Eflay, inferted 
in the Archaeologia, relates a tradition, 
that one Leigh, an attorney, at Wigan, 

in Lancafhire, {hot an tArrow a mile at 

* * 

three flights. ' He. is reported to .have 

* 

fat on a ftool, the middle part of his Bow 

being: 


+ The paflage I have quoted above from Diodorus 
Siculus, is thus explained by the notes—“ Utebanrur 
, cnim barbari lilt arcubus tcrnum fere cubitorum; 
quos ut intenderent, kumi collocabant , pedeque. admolo 
finiftro; ncrvum fummis viribus adducebant.” If the 
reader be an Archer, I will aflt him, How far he ima¬ 
gines a Bow would carry, if placed in the fituation 
here named ? In my opinion, the Bow would fly* *& 
far as the Arrow, but in ao oppofitc direction 1 
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being fattened to his one foot, to have 
elevated that five and forty degrees, and 
to have drawn the firing with his two 

hands applied to it. 

• 

I cannot avoid being of opinion, that 
this fa& fully illuftrates thofe before- 

mentioned; and conceive, that the real 

* • 

method pra&ifed by the nations before- 
named, was exadly on the principle of 
this curious experiment, a 

' , i 

In the time of Henry VIII. a droll cir- 
cumftance happened, which, if 1 under- 
fiahd the affair rightly, has fome relation 
to this pedeftrial Archery. I allude to, 
this paffage in Hollinfhead, viz. Now 
at his returning, (Henry .VIII.) many 
hearing of his, going a Maying, were 
defirous of leafing him Ihoot; for at that 
time his Grace fhot as ftrong, and as 
great a length as any of his guard. There 


came 
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came to his Grace a certain man, with 
Bow and Arrow, and defired his Grace 
to take the mufter of him, and to fee 
him fhoot. The man put one foot in 
his bofom, and fo did fhoot, and fhot a 
very good fhot. Whereof not only his 
>: Grace, but all others greatly marvelled. 
So the King gave him a reward for fo, 
doing. Which perfon afterwards, of 
the people and the court, was called. 
Foot-in-bofom? * 

How a man could fhoot, or, indeed, 
how a man could put one foot into his 
bofom, I am at a lofs to conceive. More 
probably this Archer mufl have put his 
knee into his bofom, and have fhot his 
Bow by prefling it with his foot, which 
would in this cafe project forwards. 


The 

« 


* Hollinfhead, vol. iii* pg. 806, 
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The obfcurity in which all the fads 
relating to pedeftrial Archery is enve¬ 
loped, induced me to try a few experi¬ 
ments, and to my furprife found the 
poflure lefs inconvenient than may be 

imagined. If a perfon fit, and elevate 

• 

the left leg, turning the toe a little in¬ 
wards, and place the middle of the Bow 
againft his foot, at the fame time preffing 
it with the left hand clofe to the Ihoe, to 
prevent it flipping, he will be able to 
draw a very ftrong Bow without much 
difficulty; and I have no doubt, but that 
by pradife the art of aiming with tole¬ 
rable exadnefs might be acquired. This 
circumftance affords me an additional 
reafon to fuppofe the Ethiopians, Arabs, 
&c. Ihot in this pofture, as I have before 
intimated. I cannot, however, recom¬ 
mend this attitude to the Panciuti! 

i 


We 
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We find, that anciently there were 
five different ways made.ufeof by the 
Archers of various countries in drawing 
she- Bow, viz. ift. 'zsx^cl. f 4 «£ov, (by the 
breaft.) 2d. tea ’.ecu, $e£/o» CJTtov f (by the right 
ear.)* 3d* vta s (by the fhoulder.) 

4th. Ab Inguine , which is faid to be 

* 

familiar to the Parthians. ' 

* 

li Illi vergatis jaculantur ab ihguinc brads.” 

Proper. Lib. IV. EL 2* 

“ Vuincra feu Parthi ducentis ab inguine ferrum.” 

Perfius. Sat. V.* 

5 th. is the method wherein the foot is 

uied inftead of the hand.J 
* 

It is impoffible to give a written de- 
fcription in what manner the body fhouid 
be held,* while (hooting in the common 

way, 

A, ** '* 

* This fourth article refls on a very .^ucflionable 
bafts, as the lines are difputed by the critics ; it is in-, 
ficlligible with great difficulty in every fenfe. 


t See Am. Maxccl. pg. 320. 
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^ ay, as it varies in almoft every inllance. 
Jt is much lefs difficult to diredt what 
attitudes fliould be avoided. For there 
are many more ways of doing wrong 
than right. Afclum has delineated the 
fevcral awkward and inelegant portions 
in which the Archers in his time fhot; 
and as it would be impoffiblc for me to 
paint them in my own language ib well 
as he has done, I fliall copy the padage. 

“ Ail the difeommodityes which ill 
cuftorn has grafted in Archers, can nei¬ 
ther be quickly pulled out, nor yet loon 
reckoned by me, there be fo many. 
Some fhooteth his head forwarde, as 
though he would byte the markei ano¬ 
ther ftareth with his eyes, as# though 
they mould fiye out; another winketh 
with one eye, and loketh with the 
other; fome make a face with wry thing 
thyr mouth and countenaunce fo, as tho* 

they 
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they were doing you wotte what; another 

V 

bleretli outc bis tongue; another byteth 
his dipper; another holdeth his neckc 
awrye. In drawinge, fom fet fuch a 
compafie, as though they would turnt* 
about, and blcfle dffii the fi$d; # othei 

<■ i 

heave thyr hand now up now downe, 
that a man canndt difccrne whereat they 
would fhdote: another waggeth the 

upper end of his Bow Ont 4 way, the ne- 

>» 

ther end another way* Another will 
ftand pointing his (haft at the marke a 
good while, and by aitd by, lie will 
geve him a whippe, and away, or a man 
wittp* Another maketh fuch a wrcftlinge 
with his gere, as though he were able 
to fhoote no more as long as he lived. 
Anothel* draweth foftlye to the middes, 
and by and by it is gone you cannot 
know |tpWe* Another drai^feth his (haft 
loW at the bread, as though lie would 
fhoote at a roving marke, and by and 

by 
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'ay he Iifteth his arme up pricke lieyght. 
Another mak&th. a wtynchiifg With his 
hack, as though a maiupinched hii%be* 
hinde. Another coureth downe, and 
layeth out his buttdckes, as thoughe he 

would fhoote at o$wet« Another fet- 

• ' * 

teth forward his left legge^ and draweth 
back with fuwde and ihcmld^rs, as though 
he pulle^at a rqjljJ, or elfe were afrayd 
of the ip&rke* "Aether draweth his (haft 
well* - untill two fingers of the 

heade, and then a little, to take 

at his Qaark^r3g§* done, pUlfitb ft 

tt|^ to the kpadi ix^d Tmgfoth: which 
altlaodgh* fomb*4^!feht (hooters 
#o ufe, yet fhurelye it is a fault, and 
good iriennes faults are not to be folowed. 
Some draw,tt) farre, fome to fhoft, fome 
to flowlye, fome to quicklye, fome hold 
ovef long, let go over fone. ^ Some 

fotte theyr fhaft on the grounde, and 

0 fetefegth 
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fetcheth him upwarde; another pointetf* 
np towards the fkye, and fo bringeth 
him downwards. Ones I faw a man 
Which ufed a bracer on his cheke, or 
elfe he had fcratched all the fkinne of 
the one tide of his face with his draw- 
ing-hande. Another I faw, which, 1 at 
every fliote, after the loofe, lifted up his 
right legge fo far, that he was ever in 
jeopardye of faulinge. Some ftampe 
forwarde, and fome leape backward. 
All thefe faultes be eyther in the draw¬ 
ing, or at the loofe; with many mo, 
which you may eafely perceyve, and fo 
go about to avoide them. Now, after¬ 
ward, when the {haft is gone, men. 
have many faultes, which evill cuftomc 
hath brought them to;: and efpeciallye 
in cryinge after the fhaft, and fpeaking 
wordes fearce honeft for fuch an honeft 
paftimeJ* 


The 
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It is unneceflary for me to repeat, that 
thefe faults fhould be avoided in learning 
to fhoot, as they hot only are extremely 
ungraceful, but likewife increafe the 
difficulty of drawing the Bow 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. V, 


Of the BOW-STRING. 

rp 

x IiE String is one of the mofl: mate¬ 
rial parts of the Archers apparatus, as 
the fafety of the Bow, in a great mea- 
fure, depends on the firmnefs of it. 
The univerfal concuflion and jar, which 
the fradture of the Bow-ftring caufes in 
the Bow, never fails, either at the mo¬ 
ment, to {hatter it in pieces, oV to raife 
fplinters, which, getting more and more 
deep into the wood, as the Bow is ufed, 
at length entirely fpoil and ruin the in- 
ftrument. The Bows which (as it is 

h f X 

termed) 
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termed) t( follow the String/* that is, 
which bend a little inwards, are lefs 
liable to injury from the breaking of a 
String, than thofe which are in a ftraight 
pofition, or which bend backwards; and 
it is for this reafon fome Archers prefer 
t]ie Bows pf this former defcription. 

The Bow-firings mentioned by ancient 
writers, feem to have been made from 
leather, or thongs cut from frefli hides 
taken from Bulls, and other kinds of 
animals. The phrafe, ««£*/&«*» is very 
common in Homer. 

/ 

Strings were alfo compofed from the 
linews of beafts; and on that account 

ft 

are termed, “ Nervus” —— VIVgt) •’* It was 
cuftomary, for this purpofe, to feledfc 
the finews of feveral of thofe kinds of 
animals, remarkable for their ftrength 
or aftivity $ fuch as Bulls, Lions, Stags, 

&c. 
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&c. ai)d from. thofe particular parts of 
each animal ii| which their refpedti've 
ftrength was conceived to lie. From 
Bulls, the finews about the back and 

(boulders were collected $ and from Stags, 

» 

they took thofe of the legs, Large, as 
well as fmall ropes were formed of thefe 
materials, which proved of very great 
life, when applied to the military wea¬ 
pons, and the greater fized engines. 

Catgut, prepared frorft the intedines 
of animals, has been made ferviceable 
for the purpofe we are now fpeaking of, 
and continues to be ufed at prefent in the 
eatlern countries. Many of the Bow- 
ftrings of this fort, are compofcd of i* 
number of fmall cords, going thte whole 
length, being bound two or three 
places with filk, in o®*. to keep them 
together. Experience has taught the 
Archers, that ja number of fmall cords 

. thus 
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thus accumulated in one, proves much 
Wronger than a fingle one of the fante 

external dimeniions. Thtfft kinds are, 

* 

however, fometimes ufed at prefent^ but 
it is probable they were more in requefl 
formerly. As this fort is fimilaf in coni- 
position to the firings on the lyre, or 
harp, it is more fonorous than any other 
fpecies. The Scythian 9 , ufing this kind, 
perhaps, are faid to have amufed them- 
felves at feafts, by founding their Bow- 
firings, and felt an extraordinary pleafure 
in thus having their military thoughts 
awakened. 

t , 

The natives of America, as well as 
Alia,’have had the method of making 
Bow-firings from the finews of animals, 
and from the^ntdQtines. The Efkimaux 
Strings appearfjpftcipally of the former 

ki nd* 


TIair 
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Hair from the tails of Horfes was 
formerly manufadlured into Bow-firings, 
and appears to have been not an uncom¬ 
mon material for the purpofe. The 
word,. tir which fignifies that fpecies 
of firing, frequently occurs in Homer, 
and from thence we may infer the anti¬ 
quity of the pra&ife. This kind is 
taken notice of likewife by Ovid, in the 
Following lines 

ce At fcmcl intentus nervo lcvis arcus tquino 

** Vincula temper habens irrefoluta manct." 

Epi/t; 2. l.z u 

We learn, that on prefling emergen¬ 
cies, even the hair from the heads of 
Women has been formed into Bow- 
firings ; and a temple in Rome wsfs dedi¬ 
cated to Venus the Bald, on an occafion 
of this kind. *** Praetdreundum ne qui- 
dem illud eft, quod tanta fide Aquilei- 
enfes contra Maximium pro Senatu fue* 

P rant. 
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rant, ut funcs de capillis mulicruntf 
facerent, quum deeffent nervi ad iagittas 
emittcndas quod aliquando Romeo did— 
tur fadlutn. Unde in honorem Matro- 
narum templum Vcneri calva?, Scnatue 
dicavit.” 

JuL Capitolinus , in Maxi mine* 

From an expreffion in Pliny, we may 
imagine the Orientals made ufc of the 
luir of the Camel formerly in making 
Strings, ** Camelino arcus intendere 
Oricntis populi fidifllmum.”— See Pimy, 
B . ii—49 —VoL L pg. 642 4 

The moft general material of which 

♦ 

Strings are now made in England, is 
hemp;*- of, which the Italian anfwcrs the 
belt; and this fubflancc pofleflfes many 
advantages over all other forts. Catgut 
is too much under the influence of heat 

and moifture, to prove at all times of a 

proper 
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proper tenflon; but hemp and flax have 
not this inconvenient and difadvantagcous 
quality belonging to then). 


An old phrafc fays, g€ It is good to 
have two Strings to your Bow;” and it 
appears to have originated from an ancient 
cu(tom. A paflage in Afcham teaches 
us it was p radii fed in his day; and there 
is rcafon to think it had a much earlier 


exiitcnce. “ Jn warre,” fays he, “ if 
a Stringc breake, the rnan is lofl, and is 
no man; for his weapon is gone;—and 


although he have two String r put oil at 
once f yet he (hall have fmall lej.fure and 


lelTe roomc to bend his Bowc; therefore. 


God fend us good ftringers, both fov 
warre and peace !’* 


A law of Charlemagne, made in the 
year 813, feems to exprefs the fame cuf- 
tom :— <c Ef, ipfe comes pra;vklcat quo* 

J 2 mode 
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modo fint parati (milites)~-aut arcum 

cum duabus cordis.”* I confefs that 
there is another fenfe in this paffage, 
different from that I put upon it ; but 
as the cuftom evidently exifted in ages 
pofterior to the aerea of Charlemagne, 
it might have originated as early as that 
reign. 

I have an additional teffcimony, which 
appears to give weight to my conjc&ure 
on this head; and which fhews this 
cuftom prevailed in die beginning of the < 
thiirtoon’th century. I allude to the figure 
delineated in Plate 2, Figure 

This was taken from a feal fent on a 
letter fitim Sir James Fringle, to Mr. 
Waring, of Leiceiter Houfe, who fa¬ 
voured me with a copy. The letter 
accompanying the imprefiion contained 

the 


* Sec Capit. Reg. Fr«mc. a S, Balualyr, pg. 509. 



the following defcription ;— <tf I feal this 
letter with a ring, a very curious antique* 
—a prefent to me, as Prefident of the 
Council of the Royal Company of 
Archers, from Mr. Gray, our Secretary, 
\yhich ring was found about a month 
ago, near or upon the field of the famous 
battle of Bannockburn, feveral hundred 
years ago.”*f* This letter was dated, 
Edinburgh, Feb. 21, 1791. 

The Bow reprefented in the hands of 
this Archer, leems to have two firings at¬ 
tached to it; one of which only is drawn 
up with the Arrow, while the other re¬ 
mains unemployed; and I prefume this 
muft have been the method of ufing the 
Bows, thus doubly ftrung. 

In the Eaft Indies, the natives ule a 
particular fort of String, by means of 

which 

t This hattfe was tpughtin the reign of Edwaid If, 
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which they fhoot balls of clay, which 
afe rendered hard. „ The conftru&don of 
it is very fimilar to that generally applied 
to the modem Crofs-bow, when ufed to 
difeharge leaden bullets. It is made dou¬ 
ble, and near the ends the two pieces are 
bound together; but as it is neceflary, 
in order to make a place for the; ball, that 
thefe Strings fliould be feparated in the 
middle, there is a fmall piece of canc, 
or wood, placed between them, at each 
end, to keep them at a little dittance 
apart. The ball is placed in a cloth 
focket, fattened rather above the centre 


of the String; and when the Bow is 
ufed, the fhootcr takes hold of the cloth 
focket, .and prefles the ball within, by 
means of his finger and thumb, at the 
fame time drawing up the String in the 
ufual manner. On loofing, the ball is 


carried by the focket, ^nd projected from 
it in the way the Crofs-bow a<5ts." The 

■ t • * r ~ V » 

String 
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* 

String is fixed on the Bow fo as to drive 
die ball clear of the wood part, and of 
tire hand, for if it threw it directly for¬ 
wards, it would endanger both. It is 
laid, the Indians are very expert in ma¬ 
naging this contrivance, and are able to 
Mt birds, and other moving obje&s* 

Afcham mentions, that they formerly 

made ule of two Strings in England, the 

large, thick String; and a fort much 

fmaller. <c The one,’* fays he, “ is fafe 

for the Bow, but does not jfhoot ftrong; 

while the other is infinitely preferable in 
1 ( 
long diftanees, but at the lame time does 

not dired. the Arrow fo true, and is fooncr 

broken. 

I am not acquainted with the fevers! 
ways which were pra&ifed by the ancients 
in ftringing their Bows; it was ufual, 
however, I l&tfilt, to hold the Bow in 

the 



the left hand by the middle, and to p'refi? 

- m‘ 

on the upper end with the right, at the 

&me time flipping the String into, it^s 

^ ' * *n 

place, while the lower end of the weapon 
refted againfl: the knee of the left leg. 

There is a figure very diftindtly drawn 
on a medal in Dr. Hunter’s Mufeum, 
which reprcfents ah Archer bringing his 
Bow, exadtly in the pofition I now 
fpcak of, and which is copied, Plate 2, 
Figure ii. It is a Cretan coin. 

Ovid, fpeaking of Cupid going to 
fhoot and preparing his Bow, fays. 


. “ Lunavit quc genu finuofum fortiter arcum.’* 

El. l. Lib, t, Lin . 23. 

There is a figure in this pofture drawn 
in Plate 24> Vol. III. of the Muleo Ca- 
pitolino. And another, Pl f z i, Vol. II. 

i*' >■ 

of 
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of the—“ Antiche Statue Greche e 

* 

Romane che neli’ antifala della Libreria 
di San Marco, c in altri luoghi publici 
di Venezia li trovano.” 

FoL Two Vols , Vitiez . 1743* 
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Of JR ROWS. 


t HE figine MJf the Arrow has un- 

* 

dergone lefs vauatiOn than that of the 

Bow. As curved lines admit of more 

vaiiety than ftraight ones. The Scythian, 

ladltfn, and DaciaA Bows, have each 

their charadlei forms, but the head, or 

the feathers of ) an Arrow, are the only 
*v % -* * 

parts which eanije vailed materially'. 

* H 


^The fubftancefc from which Arrows 

* 

have been lubricated, have differed in 
almoft e$^ry country. They were fre¬ 
quently as we may infer 

'DL % &om 



Irom the Latin word Arundv, fignifying 
both an'Arrow arid a reed.* 

Pliny informs us, that this fubftance 

* 

was in the higheft requeft for the purpofe 
we mention, and the Calamus, another 

fpecies of reed, fays he, hath over- 

* 

come half the nations of ths world, in* 

• t * < 

battle.§ - '' 

The 

•It is obferved by, one of the great Metaphyficians 
of the prefent day, that the language of mankind may 
furnilh good evidence of opinions, (and manners he 
might have added) which have been early and univer, 
fally entertained ; and that forms contrived for expref- 
iing fuch, may remain in ufe after the opinions (and 
cuftoms) which gave rife to them, have been greatly 
changed ,—Ejjay on Attive Powers, pg, 18. 

Mr. Gibbon alfo, in Note 36, Chap. 1. fays,*— 
Th. erc is room for a very interefting work, which 
fhould lay open the connexion between the lan¬ 
guages and manners of nations.’* 

§ Calamis Orientis populi bel,la conficiunt: cala- 
ynis fptcula addunt irrevocabili hamo noxia. Mortem 
accelerant pinna addila calamis, 1 Fitcpie et ex ipfo 
telum aliud frajElo in vulneribuis. His armis Solem 

* * ' *■ 1 

ipfum obumbrant. Propter hoc maxime ferehos dies 



The tree called Cornus , was formerly" 
much celebrated for Arrow-making, and 
alfS^for the purpofe of Bow$,-f* as was 

1 * , „ " - - i 

the. Palm-tree. ’ But the Calamus, and. 
particularly a fort growing anciently in 
a river called the Rhine, || was valued for 
its Weight, and the fteadinefs with which * 
it refilled the currents of wind in flying. 
—The ancient Scythians ufed Fir-tree, 
or Deal, as Strabo relates. J 

The 

optant: odcre vcntos 8 c imbres, qui inter illos paccm 
pfle cogunt. Ac ft qui^ jEtbiopas, -'Egyptian, Araba:., 
Indos, Scythas, Bactros, Sarmatarmn tot gentes Sc Ori- 
entis, omniaque Parlhorum regtia diligcntius computet, 
yequa ferme pars hominura in toto mundo calamis fupe-' 
rata degit.” 

‘ Plin. Lib. 16 , See. 65 . 

+ — “ Apta fretis abies, bellis accoininoda cornus.” 

• CIndian. 

|J This river was not the great Rhine of Germany, 
butafmaller one of that natne, rifing in the Appe- 
nincs, ?nd flowing near Bononia, and is therefore 
called by Pliny, in the above paflage, “ Rhcno Bono- 

nienft arnne,' 1 . 

( w * 

■ ’ 1 v , * K 

+ *— xotbbisQtf sXxT( tfw?. o 1 rots ravrv) 'ZkvSxs. 

Strabo, pg. 5 to. 
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The modern Arrows, from India, ar$ 
madeof cane, which being of a fpedtes. 

very ftiff, and at the fame time of 1M|1$ 

t* >. * 

weight, they fly with uncommon velocity 
from the Bow, and are capable of with* 
Handing a fevere blow from objects which 
©ppofe their motion. 


The inhabitants,.of Guiana ufe cane, 
for the making of-Arrow's, and affix an 
head of firm and. fharp wood to them* 
Wc are told by Bancroft, that thefe peo¬ 
ple ufe Bows about five feet in length,. 
and. Arrows of about four feet, which 
are partly of a cane without knots. This 
cane part is ufually about a yard long, 
and in the end of it is fixed a piece of 
hard wood, about twelve inches. This; 
wood fometimes has a large gobular 
head j but if the Arrow be intended to 


- * A- 

kill, the "wood part is eitherfo/med into 
• \ 1 1 3 

a fijarp point, bearded ' 


cs, or 



Is armed with a piece of iron; which 
metal they ufe fince the Europeans hav® 
yiiited the, country.* 

I have in my, pofieffion fome of the 
. kind here fpoken of; and although they 
are of fuch* prodigious length, (fome 
being more than five feet) they are never-- 

thelefs extremely light. 1 had the cud-* 

• * 

oiity to weigh one of the canes, without 
the head part, itmeafured four feet long, 
and was half an inch in diameter through¬ 
out, when it appeared to be only three 
quarters of an ounce In weight. 


Afcham has enumerated fifteen farts 
of wood, of which Arrows were made 
in England at the time he lived, viz, 

“ Brazelh 


* The Arrows ufed by the inhabitants of Twnna 
illand, are made of .jrtreds, pointed with hard wood; 
fome of them af« b^ayded y ind thofe for killing bird* 
have two, three, or fome times four points. 

1 - 1 . ' w ‘ , * 



** Brazelli Turkic-woode, Fufticke, Su* 
gercheftc, Hardbeame, Byrch$,. Afhe, 

,i f " 1 

Oake, Serviftree;; : Aulder, Black thorite 
Beche, Eldpr, Afjpe, Salow.” Of tbefe, 
Afpe and Afli werCprefered to the reft; 

i 

the one for target (hooting, the other for 

4 | ( * ^ 

war. 

A Ample flick,* without any alteration 

i" 

than pointing, was perhaps the firft kind 
of Arrow ufed by mankind.The hard 
wood found in forme climates was well 
calculated for the »purpofe* as it was 
capable of retaining its point, tho* forced 
, with violence againfl the firmed bodies. 
But the ufe of ftones appears to be one of 
the firft inventions with.refpedt to point¬ 
ing, arid, there are many curious circum- 
ilances relating to this pfadtice. The 

w : - - clafs 

»•> 

■f The Lycian Arrows, according t#jfhe defeription 
of Herodotus, appear to have been nearly of this kind, 
35 they were n<*- guided by feathers. See. Herodotus, 
Lib. 7, pg* 470 ** xctfafepiti afrrtgvsJ* 
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ckfs of thefe fubftanCes principally made 
ufe of in, all nations, was the, Sileceous— 
as common Flint, Jafper, Agates &c. 

There arc the beft reafons for ima- 

* 

gining that thefe Arrow-heads were in 
nfe from the higheft antiquity, as there 
is fcarcely any country in which they 
have not been found buried in the earth. 
They are not uncommon in Scotland, 
England, and Ireland. ■ America pro¬ 
duces them in all its parts; and what is 
extraordinary, I have heard from natives, 
that James River, in Virginia, often 
throws them on its banks, during the 
overflowing of the waters. If this fadt 
be true* (but I cannot vouch for it 
myfelfj it is not a bad proof, of the an* 
tiquity of the ufe of ftone points, and 
the long time America has been peopled; 
for we muft admit many ages for acci¬ 
dent to have accumulated fo great a num- 

:k. •* ber 
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ber in the fpace James River occupied 

■i 

even allowing the natives to Hill beaft$ 

• w 1 f.* 

and birds, or fifh from the banks, which 
is not their praCtife. 

i , r . « 

v + 

Herodotus tells : us, the /Ethiopians 
pointed their Arrows with aftone ufed to 
engrave feals with,* ' 


Thefe jftone^headshave been formerly 
called Geraurfia?, and are reported by Pliny 

t 

to have fallen from Heaven in florms of 
thunder. Others have claffed them as 
cryftallizations, and arranged them among 
the' natural productions of '* tlie earth. 
But they were in fa£t, the heads applied 
to Arrows, in the early ages of the 
*World, and bear the moft evident marks 
of manufacture and art. They teem to 
have been formed by hammering and 
-rubbing. 

* ^ 4 

.7 Thofe 

* ^cc HerodotuSj pg. 



r'Thofe*which are^und in Ireland and 


Scotian^ are generally of a mixed brown- 

«■■■ ■. 

•' “ ' V ^ V ' 

coloured flint. Though .there are fome 

' T * * 

jrt Perthfhire red, which appear to have 

-A 9 

been riie heads of very fmall Arrows. 

In Ireland, fome of them are made of a 
« 

flint, ahnofl: as peiticid as an onyx, and 
nearly of' the fame colour. Very fmall 
Arrow-heads are found in Barbadoes, 
made of a fiflile talky ftone.-f- Inflru- 
ments and weapons, fuch as axes, chifels, 
arrow-heads, the points of darts, and 
lances, have been found of the fame 
materials. Dampier formerly, and Cooke 
lately, difeovered people who were in 
the pra£rife of ufing thefe ftone tools and 
weapons; and the Spaniards, at their 
firlt ■ defeent upon America,- found no 
other in ufs among the.,natives of the 
continent, and the iflands adjacent } for 
although the^ Americans had iron ore in 

R 2 abun- 

Dictionary* 


* V j 
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abundance, they were ignorant of its ijfc 
till taught by the Spaniards. 

It is remarkable that thefe weapons 
are made with greater regularity than we 

might reafotiably exped, confidering the 

* 

imperfedions of the inftruments which 
muft have figured them. They are many 
of them formed in a manner very diffi¬ 
cult to make without breaking, for the 
jpart is often long, and very thin. They 

«*■m 

are exceedingly fharp, and the edges fre¬ 
quently indented like the teeth of a faw. 
The Arrow-heads likewife, though found 
in countries the moft remote from $ach 
other, are frill nearly alike in figure. 
Thofe found in the parts bordering on 
the ftraits of Magellan are faid, by Dr. 
Woodward, to rtfemble thofe of this 
ifland. lie adds his reafons,-— w That 
different men having in view the fam* 
defigti, conducing their thoughts in a 

* '‘regular’ 
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regular manner, may come, in the pur- 

. l’uit, to the fame tonclufion; and, as in 

* ■ ,,s 

. this cafe, hit on the fame ffiape for a 
Mf&fpori 6f fuch dcfign. But it is much 
more likely, that they came all from the 
fame origin, and that the firft module 
was-brought from Babel, to the variou. 
countries whither the feveral colonies, 
fait thence, made their migrations.”* 
(In Plate 2, N° 4, 5, and 6, are three 
of thefe heads.) 

1 

The horns of animals have been em¬ 
ployed for the * pointing of weapons in 
ancient times; and ias wild beafts wore 
no ajlhour, and favage nations little co¬ 
vering, arms of this kind would be 
found efficacious, in the hand of the 
hunter, or warrior. Indeed, it is not 

an 

* See Woodward’s Letters on Eoflijs. Let. sd. 

V v‘ *' 

J°b“ P8* 43. 
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an uncommon praddife at this day, amongf * 
* * 1 » 

ffyofa nations ignorant in mctals.-f* 

\ 

\ 

We cannot imagine the infi:rumeiit§ of 
war, before 'the difcovcry of fire, could.* 
have been pointed with laietal; b,ut the 
moment the art of feparatirtg, that fut- 
fiance from,the ore w^s known, metalic 
weapons would no 4oubt be fabricated, 
and introduced in battle. - Arrows which 

Y 

ufuall v had been pointed with horn, bone, 
or flint, would be covered with more 
permanent materials. Copper, and what 
was called brafs, feem to have beefi firfl 

4 

difeovered by mankind, and accordingly 
thofe metals appear to have been firft in 
ufe. Arrows and javelins were com¬ 
monly 

\ 

S Lord |Sacon hn*q obfeived what feems very ex¬ 
traordinary, 14 1 hat an Arrow without «in iron point will 
peneuagfc to the depth even of eight inchefrjnto a piece 
of wo6d, When fbot frpm a lurkUhs-Bo^ \ while arm* 
thcr Arrow, fymivg an iron p>int y will not penetrate 

near fo deep/ 4 9 

Xxft> Sch (a ry //i/L * 
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monly headed with br&fs, or copper, in 

4 

the time of Homer, as appears from matiy 
paffages in the Iliad.§ Herodotufc men* 
dons a wonderful brafs cup, made from 
the heads of Arrows. He fays, a King, 
named Ariantas, defiring to number the 
people of Scythia, comm mded that each 
peifbn in his dominions fhould bring the 
head of an Arrow to him, under pain of 
death, in cafe any one neglected. Fiona 
the heads which were collected, a cup 
was made, capable of holding fix hun¬ 
dred hog (heads; and the thicknefs of 

h 

the fides of it was equal to fhe digits.£ 

The foldiers of Greece and Rome had 
not only their fpears, javelins and arrows 
pointed with brafs, but alfo their whole 
armour con lifted of that me lah Livy 

*%*• 

^ IlidJ, B. 4 , L. 5 « 7 —B. 13 . L. G 07 . 
t Herodotus, pg. 2^. 
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&y&, the fhield, the bufgin, the helmet* 
were all of brafs, among the Roman 
Legions. || 

The ancients are reported to have been 
in poileffion* of a* method of indurating 

f 

brads, but the procefs is not at this day- 
known. The points of fpears, and the 

other weapons, which are not unfrecpient- 

» 

Iy found in fevcral parts of Europe, are 
proved to contain an alloy very different 
from that made ufc of in the prefent day. 
Some experiments made by Mr. Dize, 
and inferred in the * € Journal de Thy- 
jique” for April, 1790, have ihewn that 
the brafs of the Greeks and Romans was 
compofed of copper, with a mixture of 
tin* initead of zinc * and he fuppofea 
that it was owing to this circumftancc 
that they were rendered' fo hard. But I 

am 

|f Clvpiutn oerjeje, Iprica; omnia ex acre, hae ut 
tegjtmma corpor^elfjBift. Lib* i* 
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am inclined to think that there was a 
fubfeqhent procefs, to complect the tem- 

‘ T - * 

pering. Mixtures of copper with tin, 
are manufactured in the prefent times, 
and are particularly applied to the calling 
of artillery, and bells; for which laft pur- 
pofe the copper is to the tin, in the pro¬ 
portion of ten parts to one. Copper, by 
thefe alloys, is rendered hard, but brittle, 
as is the cafe with an addition of zinc. 
We may conjecture, therefore, that if 
the ancient brafs was in fa6t fo hard as 
it is reprefen ted to have been, that a tem¬ 
per was given by fome procefs ufed after 
the metal was compofed, and that it was 
not owing to the mixture alone. Virgil 

i 

tells us, the Ihield made by Vulcan for 

* ■* 

/Eneas, at the requell of Venus, and 
which the gqddefs prelented to that hero 
hcrfclf, was made of braft, and was 
hardened by plunging into water; but 
perhaps this idea, plight arife only from 

' S the 
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the making of fteel from iron, and n6t 
*fjrom a common method ufed to prepare 
brafs. 


u Ingcntem clypcum informant, imum omnia contra 
*• Tela Latinormn; feptenqlque orbibus orbes 
“ Impcdiunt. Ain ventofis folHbus auras 
** Actq iunt redduntque: alii ftridentia tingunt 
*• Alm laCu. ** 

jEnnd, 8« 447 * 


I need not fay, that latterly, iron has 
been in general ufe for the heading of 
Arrows; but it may prove a more extra¬ 
ordinary piece of information ifT lay, 
that they have been pointed with gold 
and filver, and thus ufed in battle, even 
in Europe.* 

1 

The figure of the Arrow-head has 
been very fimilar inwall countries,—at 

ii, 

leaft thofe made for the piftpofe of war. 

They 

■r 

* See Nicest*## Annal. pg. 66* A. Fol. Paris. 
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They are reprefented fometimes barbed, , 
fometimes plain and long. They are 
often flat, and nearly refembling the 
leaves of fome vegetables* (Plate 2, 

Figures 1, 2, and 3, are taken from 

- * > 

ancient Arrow-heads.) N ft 1 and 2 were 

*■ , 

to be fixed to the wood-part by a fmall 
ferrule; but N } 3 is a triangular folid 
pyramid, and the upper point was driven 
into the end of the wood, in the lame 
manner in which files and chiflels are 

t 

fattened to their handles. 

Thefe barbed fort are fpoken of by 
Ovid, in the following verfe:— 

“ Et manus hamatis utraque eft armata fagittis/* 

The heads of thefe Arrows were fel- 
dom more than an inch, or an inch and 
an half long; but the unbarbed were 
longer.* 

} S 2 The 

• There is a ftrange error in. Gronovius, with 
refpeft to, Arrow-heads. He tells us, that fometimea 

y/ .. they 
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The Emperor Commodus is faid to 

have ufed Ih&fts, the heads of which wer& 

s * * 

% 

fafhioned like an half moon:—but IVc 

* 

\ 

have occafion in another place to fpeak of 
thefe. 

s f 

\ 

Jn more recent times, we are informed, 
there were great variety of Arrow-heads 
ufed in .war. But as figures will be beN 

ter 

they were three or four inches long; and quotes 
his authority from Statius. Thefe are the words : — 
tc Aliquando duobus, tribus, imo quatuor uncis arwia- 
batur; ut legere apud Statium, 

Afpcra tergeminis acics fe condidit uncis.’* 

, But this line in Statius has no reference to the fize 
of Arrow-heads, very much otherwife, as the context; 
ihews : 

14 Prima Tanagrseum turbavit arundo Choraebum 
£xtremo galcoe,, primoque in marginc parmas 
Angufta tranfmifla via. Stat faucibus unda 
h Sanguinis, Sc facri facies rubet igne veneni, 
Saevius Eurylion, cm luftiinis orbeftmjiri 
Afpcra tergeminis adcs ft condidit uncis, 

<*- XUe trahens oculo,** See . 

■ • "• ^Statius Thebaid . Lib .9, L, 745* 
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ter underflood than any verbal defcrip- 
tion, I fhall refer the reader to the third 
Plate, which contains a variety of Arrows 
chiefly in ufe from the tenth to the four¬ 
teenth century. It will be obferved* 

that fome of thefe Arrows had the head 

* 

fitted into the wood, and others had the 
wood fitted into the head. Some of 
them had their heads but flightly fixed 
on, or rather, had feparate pieces of iron 
which applied to the Arrow, in order 
that, when a wound was given, the 
fhaft alone fhould be drawn back, leav¬ 
ing the head buried in the flefli; and to 
render this more efFe&ual, the iron was 
curved, or barbed, in various methods. 
(Plate 3, Figure A and B reprefent 
Arrows; and a and b the heaHs to be 
applied.) 

The Turkifh Arrows in the fifteenth 
century are reported, by Viliamont, to 

have 
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have been headed half a foot in length* 
and barbed.^ 

The Arrows wfed in theeaft at prcfent, 
are armed with a flat barbed iron point, 
about an inch in length, which is fixed 
on to the cane by a fliort ferrule. Some¬ 
times the heads are made in an acute 
pyramid, about one inch and an half 
tong. 

The common fhooting Arrows in 
England, as they are not defigned to in- 
flidl death, are not very fliarply pointed. 
The fides of the fliaft converge to an 
©btufe point, at the diftance of an inch. 

* The 

f Villamont, Voyage! du. Liv. a, pg* 2 ?3* ’ 
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The WHISTLING ARROW. 


THERE is a kind of Arrow which* 
from the conftru&lon of its head, is cal¬ 
led the Whijlling Arrow . There are two 
methods in which the heads are made. 
The one is by having a ball of horn perfo¬ 
rated with holes at the end, and fattened to 
the Arrow, by the wood palling through 
it, and fitting tight. But this is not the 
moft dcfirable kind; for as the perfora¬ 
tions are liable to become choaked up, 
by the Arrow falling to the ground, the 
head mutt: be taken off whenever the 

holes are thus filled; and as the horn ball 

1 1 t 

does not adhere very firmly, if the Arrow 

\ 

penerate the earth to any depth, it is dif¬ 
ficult 
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ficult to draw it back without Ioofing 
the head* Another fort, which are ufu- 
ally larger, and which have a deeper tone, 
are made with a fcrew in the middle 
of the ball; by which means all the in¬ 
conveniences attending the fmaller kind 
are removed, as the ball is in the latter 
cafe glued firmly to the body of the 
Arrow, and may be drawn from the 
ground without danger of feparating. 

It is fuppofed thefe Arrows were for¬ 
merly applied to fome military ufes, and 
particularly giving fignals iii the night. 
The Chinefe, I have been told, have ufed 
them for this purpofe in time imme¬ 
morial. 

c 

How long thefe Arrows have been 
known in England is uncertain; but I 
have found no paflage refering to them 
earlier than the time of Henry VIII. 


In 
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Ih HoIIinfhead we read, (t That in 
the year 1515* the court lying at Green* 
Wicb, the King and Queen, accompanied 
with many lords and ladies, rode to the 
high-ground of Shootcr’s-hill to take the 



* * > “ 

th# efpied a company of tall yemen, 
cloathed in green hoods, and Bows and 

Arrows, to the number of two hundred, 

* 

Then one of themi which called himfelf 
'Robin Hood , came to the King, defiring 
him to fee his men (hoot, and the King 
was content. Then he whifiled, and alt 
the two hundred /hot, and loofed at 
once; and then he whittled again, and 
they likewife fhot again. Their Arrows 
whittled by craft of their head, fo that 
the noife was ftrange and great, and much 
pleafed the King and Queen, and all the 

company. All thefe Archers were of the 

. • \ 

King’s guard, and had thus apparelled 

f ‘ 

themfelves to make folace to the King.”* 

> * 

; T > From 

* See HoIIinfhead** Chron, VoL III. pg. 836. 
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From, the manner in which this flory 

is told, we may be led to think the 

" * 

Whiffling Arrow to have been a new 

. ' * i * ' V ' 

thing in the beginning of the fixtecnth 
centuiy, and perhaps juft introduced, 

s , , 

otherwife the exhibition would have 
fcarcely been worth performing bllbre 

• 1 

the King and his company. 


There are contrivances by which 
fmah-fliot and balls are difcharged from 
the Bow, and by the afliftance of a {pec ies 
of Arrow, (if we may venture to term it 
fc) which is fixed on the Bow-ftring, 
by means of a. perforation through one 

c 

end, into which the String is palled. 
At the head of 'this rod is a tin ferrule, 

about there or four inches in length, and 

* * 11 \ 

into which, the foot,are placed. It is 
ufuaj to have a firing On purpofe for this 

kind 
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kind of fhooting, well wrapped in the 
-middle with filk; and the Arrows flipped 
on, that the Whole may Be removed from 

the Bow at pleafure. When an appara- 

' - f ». * 

tus thus fitted up, is difcharged, the 
Anow communicating the force irhprefled 
upon it by the String, to the fliot, pro¬ 
jects them with a velocity In propertio$ 
to thfc fireiigth of the Bow'made 4ife of; 
but as the weight of the charge and the 
Arrow tend in a great degree to diminilh 
the velocity of the body emitted, we rnuft 
conceive the effect much lefs- powerful, 

than that of an Arrow ffiot from the fame 

* 

15pw,' 


r 

In difeharging balls, the fame.appara- 
tus. is made life of, except that inftead 
of a tin ferrule, as in the former cafe, 
the Arrow ha$a weak fpring on each 
fide of the head, placed fo as to prefs 
gently on theba,ll| v 

i'* -' 

- * k: - % 

I T 2 


One 
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One invention on this principle in 
vjery extraordinary, and which I cannot 
omit to mention, though it appears 
more curious than ufeful. 

The Bow is to be fitted up as in the 
preceding cafes, and the Arrow as that 
ufed for difeharging fhot, only that this 
muft h ave f° ur tin ferrules about an inch 
long each, inftead of a fingle one. Thefe 
arc tq be placed nearly parrellel, but not 
entirely fo, as they are intended to make 
the charge diverge* A light filk net 
about four feet fquare, is to be prepared, 
having a fmall leaden bullet fixed on each 
corner: thefe bullets are to be put fingly 
into each of the four tin ferrules, and in 

c 

this ftate the Mrhole may be carried into 
the field for ufe. On diicharging the 
Bow, the balls are thrown out with 
violence, carrying the net with them, 

and 
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and at the fame time expanding it; and 
ihould it be directed properly towards a 
partridge, or any other bird on the wing, 
the net will not fail to entangle and bring 
It to the ground. 


C ff A P. 
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CHAP. VII, 




Of POISONED ARROWS. 

A MONO the various appendages 
which have been attached to the Arrow, 
the mod formidable feems to be that of 
j boifon. We are told that a fluid is pre¬ 
pared, and loaded with fuch powerful 
infedlion, that the animal fyfletn (brinks 
under its effe&s, almofl: inftantaneoufly, 
if it be once introduced deeper than the 
lkin. 

The vegetable and mineral poifonf we 
are acquainted with in Europe, if ad. 
miniftered, in fmall portions, require time 
to operate, and feldom produce immediate 

death. 
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death. But we fhall find that in othef 
parts of the world* nature has infufed 
into the cells of fome vegetables* fo dead¬ 
ly a venom, that not even the wound of 
the moft virulent ferpent can equsil. 

Mankind probably fell vidtims tcf this 
poifonous juice at its firft difcovery; 
but the firft ufe to which it was applied 

i 

feems to have been the envenoming of 
Arrows, which were dire&ed againft 
wild beafts. For this purpofe it was a 
very valuable acquifition, as the wound 
©f an Arrow alone would feldom prove 
inftantly mortal. 

■ 

The ufe of poifened arms is of high 

antiquity; they were common in the time 
* 

of .Alexander, as Juftin records."* 

Virgil, 

* Cum veniffet ad urbem Ambigeri regis, oppidam 
vittum ferro audientes, fagittaa veneno armant, atque 
ita gemmo mortis vulncrc hoibgm a mum fummov eli¬ 
tes, plurimos inteiliciunt. 


JvJitn, Lib* is, Chap, o. 
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Virgil, in the 9th ifEnead* celebrates 
Amycus for this art: 


<s ******** Inde ferarum 
4t Vaflatorcm Amy cum, quo non fclicior altctr 
“ Ungerc tela xnanu, fcrrumque armarc vencnov 

JEndd, 9.771* 


The Gauls, we find by Pliny, fhot poi~ 
foned Arrows in hunting Stags, and 
which were made from a tree called 
Lima;um.§ 

The poifon with which part of the 
inhabitants of America arm their darts, 
is faid by feme to be prepared from a 
tree called Mancanilla—they add, that it 
is death to thofe who take in the effluvia 
of it by infpiration, and for th&t reafon 
the old people and criipitials are lent to 

U gather 

§ Limacum herba appella&ur a Gallis, qua fagittaa 
in venatue tingtmt medipamento, quod venenum ccr- 
varium vocant. " * 

* BUni B* 27, Chap* a t, pg, 433. VoL II* 
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gather the juice, protecting their nofe 
and mouth as well as they can; but this 
is looked upon as a fable.-f* 

By others it is faid, the poifon applied 
to arms is gotten from a ferpent, which, 

t 

when irritated, vomits a noxious liquor; 

A 

and if the point of an Arrow be ftained 
with it, the wound inflicted by that wea¬ 
pon will prove inftantly mortal*J 

But from whatever things thefc venom¬ 
ous ingredients are procured, it is certain 
the eifeCts are often violent and dreadful. 
The favages in America pretend, that by 
compounding the liquor, into which 
they dip their Arrows, with a greater or 

lefs 

+ A fimflar ftory is told of a tree, in the iflancl of 
Java, called the Upas, and of another in Makaifoi, 
Which Gumilla mentions* 

S(C Vol. III.pg. * 6 . Bift. dcl'Oronoquc. 
J See Viaggi RamufiO| Vol, III, pg. 
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lefs portion of the poifoning quality, they 
can caufe immediate death from a wound, 
or protraft the effedfc to a few dkys, a 
week, or a fortnight. 

The real advantage derived from the 
life of poifoned Arrows in war, f,*ems fo 
trivial, that wc may doubt whether vic¬ 
tory was ever apparently aided by the 
effects of thofe weapons. And although 
Alexander and Cortes, as well as many 
warriors, have been expofcd to thefe 
doubly*'armed inftruments of death, we 
do not find they have ever attefted the 
double efficacy of them.* 

The natives of the eaft, and in Ameri¬ 
ca, who pradtife the poifoning of Arrows, 
employ thofe inftruments in the hunting 

U 2 of 

* It muft be obferved, that the ufc of poifoned 
Arrows i$ principally confined to the chafe, and is 
introduced upon emergencies only in battle, among 
the Americans#'**See Condaminc, Voyage, pg. 206, 

and 
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of wild beafts. But the Arrow they ufe 
is of a very different conftrudtion from 
thgfe which are ufually fhot from the 
Bow. They are fimple flicks of hard 
wood, poifoned at the end, and are fa 
•light as to be blown through a tube, in 
the manner we often fee boys blowing 
peas, or other fubftances, in this country. 


I find the following circumftantial ac¬ 
count of this affair in the Hiftory of 
Guiana, by Bancroft. The author fays, 
** The poifoned Arrows are made of 
fplinters of the hard and folid outer fub- 
ftance of the Cpkarito tree, and are ufu¬ 
ally 


and Bancroft's Hiftory pf Guiana, pg. 306.—There 
is, however, an inftance of the Ameiicans having 
ufed thefe Arrows with great fuccefs, related in 
the ** Viaggi da Ramufio,” Vol. III. pg. 24.—A. 
Vafco Numez, with 300 men, attacked a party of 
Indians, who immediately turned about, dil charged 
a flight of poifoned Anows on them, and at the 
fhot killed 107 of the 300 who* had iaVadcd thenf 
country. 
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ally about twelve inches in length, not 
Jarger in bulk than a large corrimon knit¬ 
ting-needle. One end of the Arrow is 
formed inter a fharp point, and envenomed 
in the poifon of Woorara ; round the 
other end is wound a roll of cotton, 
adapted to the cavity of the reed through 
which the Arrow is to be blown. The 
Arrow, thus decked and armed for de- 
ftrudtion, is inferted in the hollow flrraight 
reed, feveral feet in length, which being 
directed towards the objedt, the Arrow 
is by a lingle blaft of air from the lungs, 
protruded through the cavity of the reed, 
and flies with great fwiftnefs and uner- * 
ring certainty, the diftance of thirty or 
forty yards, conveying fpcedy and in¬ 
evitable death to the animal from whom 
it draws blood. Blowing the Arrows is 
the principal exercife of the Indians from 
their childhood, .and by long ufe and 

e of dex¬ 
terity 


> * 

jiabitude^ they jfcquir# a degre 


* 
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terity and exadnefs, which is inimitable 
by an European* and almoft incredible.’* 

The lame is pradifed in the Eaft al¬ 
moft univerfally. The inhabitants of 
Makaffar, particularly, are accuftomed 
to.poifon their arms. The brother of 
Mr. Tavernier, (the celebrated French 
traveller) while in India, had a remarka¬ 
ble proof of the adivity of this poifon 
exhibited to him. 

An Engliftiman refiding in Makaflar 
had in a rage, killed a fubjed of the 
king of that ifland, but his offence was 
pardoned. In confequence of which the 
other Englifh, French, and Dutch in¬ 
habitants of the ifland, fearing left the 
refentment of the natives might be ex- 
ercifed againft them, requefted the king 
that the perfon guilty of the charge, 

fhould fuffer for what he had done, that 

% • * 


no 
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no future revenge might be meditated by 
his fubjeds, again ft the Europeans, as 
was fomcitimes the cafe. The king con* 
fented, and as he wifhed the criminal to 

fuffer as little pain as poflible, he laid, he 

* 

himiclf would inflid the ftroke by a poi- 
foned Arrow. He defired the brother 
of Mr. Tavernier, (for he was very inti¬ 
mate with the king) to attend him to the 
execution When the man was brought, 
the king afked him what part he fhould 
wound, upon which he named the great 
toe of the right foot. The king then 
took an Arrow, properly poifoned, mi 
adapted it to the tube, and blew it with 
incredible exadnefs to the point. Two 
European furgeons on the fpot, immedi¬ 
ately exerted their fkill, but though they 
amputated the part far bdbw the wound, 
with quick difpatch, the man died in. 
their hands. 

All 
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All the kings of the caftem countries 
called: this poifon to tinge their Arrows, 
and keep them ready for ule during a long 
time. The king of Achen made a pre- 
fent of a dozen of thefe Arrows to a 

Mr. Coke, envoy at Bavaria, with whom 

• 

Mr. Tavernier was well acquainted. One 

day when thefe gentlemen were together, 

they had the curiolity to try whether thole 

weapons retained their virulejj^ or not, 

as they had been kept feveral years unufed. 

They {hot feme of them at fquirrils and 

other animals, all of which dropt the 

foment they were wounded, a circum- 

ftance which fufficiently proved, not only 

the violence, but alfo the permanence of 

this terrible poifon.* 

* ■ 

I cannot authenticate the violent effeds 
of poifons applied to Arrows better, than 
by producing the refult of feme experi¬ 
ments 

' See Voyages de Tavernier, Vol. II. 
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thents which were made on the poifons 
,6f Lamas and Ticunas, brought to France 
by Mr. de-Ja Condamihe, from South 
A merica. *f* 

• * 

# This gentleman gave a part to Mr. He- 
riflant, who wifhed to afcertain whether 
the reports concerning the violent effects 
of thefe fpecies of poifon, were true or 
falie. He accordingly began to prepare 
the poifon in the way Mr. de la Conda* 
mine informed him the Americans did, 
but in his proceedings he met with two 
accidents, ♦ either of which might have 
coft him his life. 

% 

He underftood that the proper method 
was to diffolvc the poifonotts fubftance 
he received, in water, and to evaporate 

X tlie 

+ Mi. De la Condaminc informs us of a few expe¬ 
riments he tried on poifoned Arrows, during his re- 
fidence at Cayenne, tVhich he has infcited in the 
narrative of his voyage to* the Amazon river, pg. 203. 
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the folutictfi till it become thick, and dark- 
coloured. X He began the procefs, but 
the fumes almoft deprived him of his 
ienfes, and had he not taken a hrge quan¬ 
tity of fugar diflolved in wine, which was 
preferibed as an antidote, he might hive 
fallen fuffocated, and lifclefs on the floor 

>1 

of his room.§ 

He, however, efl&ded the piocefs com* 
pleatly at another time, and corked the 

liquid 

$ In the preparation of this poifon, It is laid, tlu 
care of the boding entrufted to a ci ujnmal; and at 
the umc the* peifcm become* iufTocated by the Hums, 
it is concluded to be fuffkientlybodcd*^' 6 «: Bnic>oJt f 

VqI< HU pg* 12*/ 

3 ul the txpciimrrna of the Abbe Fontana on tlus 
kind of #pilan, pro^o tfle \ apour to be innocent to the 
lvings. Tilts author concludes the relation ot Lis cx- 
pefitue$t& in tl^efe Wotds.—Da tuttc quetb* ipc 11- 
ensfe deduce the 1 vapott de* fiurni del \eltno Ameri¬ 
cano* fbdo, idfljjScenti, o chc ft fiutiuo, o the it ref- 
pfciifco/* 

* ^ Trdltate del Vcltno , Vol. III. pg. aS. 

§ The fatP^bf a charcoal ftre w£Hild have this cffcO, 
Independent of angr other eaufe. 
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liquid in a fmall bottle, and locked it up t 
t to begin bis intended courfe 

Iqi^gpenmchts, he one day took the phial 

'l* Mm *’ 1 , 1 . * 

Containing*, the poifon, into his hand, 

when in a moment the cork flew to the 

* 

ceiling of the chamber, and the liquor 

ran ftreaming Over his hand* In this 

« 

fecond dilemma he configncd himfelf 
to an inevitable and fpeedy death. I low- 
cver, as there was no wound or pun&urc 
on his fldn, by which the poifon cquld 
peuctrate to the blood, wafljlng efle&u* 
#lly removed the danger*)!* 


Having efcaped thefe misfortunes, he 
began his exp^jritficnts on the 6th of 
June, 1748. 


X? He 

|| Rancioft fays, in hi$ Hiftorypf Guiana, that in 
drying experiment^ With poiion, hfc ha*ti‘diop acci¬ 
dentally thiown into his eytf, but by-wa(bh»g he pie* 
vcnjsd any very bact %ffe£ks, though he felt pain fpr 
(broe limft aftei w?ards, g|, 293. rv * 
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He made a little wound about thre$ 
lines* in length, in the hinder leg* of a 
Rabit, and put a bit of cotton moiffened 
in the poifon of Ticunas to the place; the 
creature died fuddenly in his hand, with¬ 
out giving any’ijgn of pain, before he had 

time to put a bandage on, as he intended. 

« 

■ This* experiment was repeated the fame 
day, on feven different animals, all of 
which died in lefs than a minute,— 

v 

June 7.—Jde dipped the point of a 

lancet into the poifon, and pricked fome 

, • 

Cals w ith the inflrument, all of which 
died in lefs than, three minutes,— 

June 8.—He made an^incifton with a 

r « ** * 

lancet, 'between the ears of* a Cat, and 

with a pencil, put into it a drop of the 

♦ 

poifon of Ticunas, mixed with that of 

Lamas^ 

* A line is of an inch* 
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llamas; in an inftant the creature died in 
his hands,— 

V 

June 9.—He tried experiments in the 
fame manner on fi(h, reptiles and in- 
fedts, none of which were affj&ed by 
the poilon. 

> 

There are, many more experiment* of 
the lame kind mentioned by Mr. Herif- 
fant, but thefe will clearly fliew the 
accounts we have often read not to be 
fabulous. This gentleman obferves alfo, 
that the animals which have been- killed 
by the means here fpoken of, are not in 
the lead unfit for ufe; they may be eaten 
without any ill conferences. *' In ef«* 
fedt,” fays he, f< I have eaten Rabits 
which I had killed with poifon, and 
afterwards made feveral other perfons eat 

them. 
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them, and not one of us perceived the 
fmalleft indil'pofition.”* 

I could icarcely read the account of 
thefe experiments without great pain, 
in feeing fiich pa number of hsprmLf; 
creatures facrificed to ufelefs curiofity; 
ufelefs, becaufe a few trials would have 
eftablifhed the fa<ft as firmly as a great 
number; and as there feemedmo material, 

difference in the operation of the poifon 

* 

in his numerous experiments, it is fur- 

prifing how a man could delight in taking 

* 

, away the life of fo many animals. There 
is one tiling, perhaps, that might be 
urged,—they felt no pain, he fays; but 
if the defeription of the circumftances 

* O 

which attended thofe who furvived the 

wound 

* Gumilla relates, that the natio'ns on the banks 
of theOroonoko, eat the Monkies they kill by poifoned 
Arrows* 

Set Vcfyjtl. p*. 7 . Hjl. dc t'Qnneque. 
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wound a little time, be true, it is evident 

* 

they felt extreme pain.-j- 


I perceive, in the courfe oF the expe¬ 
riments he makes mention of, 'the fol- 
lowing^atalogue:—SixlJorfes, one Bear, 
one Eagle* one Hawk, two Wolves, one 
Pig, one Lamb, thirteen Rabits, fifteen 
Dogs, nine Cats 5 and of Rats, Mice, 
Pole-cats and Guinea-pigs, a great num¬ 
ber. Thefe were poifoned to afeertain 
the fadt; but had the gentleman poflef- 
fed lefs curiofity, and more compafiion, 

‘ ■ lie 

+ It is reported, that wounds made by Arrows, 
tinged with fome kinds ofpoifon, ufed by the inhabi¬ 
tants of Braiil, which ate not inftantly mortal, prove 
cvtrlfccly tormenting; and the effefts are So violent, 
that thofc who are wounded appfear ’to be almoft dri* 
ven to diftraaion with the pain—Qucfti tiranole 
lor frc//.e con una herba coft peftifaa & velenofa, 
the non vi ha remedio al<:uno; et q&elli che ne ven- 
gono leiiti, mupiono aftabiati, & fanrio molti mo*tivi 
& fi mordon^ Ic laro - proprie mani & carni, &c.” 

jRamnfo, Vol. III , fig. 83. 
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he might have eltablifhed his fadts with 
ecjual firmnefs.§ 

■ 

It would be happy if a remedy to the 
effects of poifon were known, which 
could be acknowledged effectual $ but 
ah hough every country, and eVciy age, 
lias produced to the world a fpccific in 
thetafe of poifon, yet ftill there is great 
uncertainty in many of the preferibed 

Si 

cures, and in others manifest fallacy. 

Pliny has enumerited feveral vegetable 
and mineral fubftanccs which were ufed, 
•in order to counteract the effects of dif¬ 
ferent poifons made ufe of in his day. 
But as it is impofiible to undcritand what 

f 

he intends, in fome of his deferiptions, 
and as others are nothing lefs than foolifit 
charms and t noftrums, we mult eflcerfr 
his information as adding nothing to our 

knowledge 

§ Sec Phil. Tranf. Vol, 47* 
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knowledge on this part of the fubjeft. 
TFhe. ancients, as far as I can difcover, 
were in pofleflaon of nothing which can 

i v 

be called an effectual remedy. For though 
there are many in fiances recorded, of 
people-having made ufb, of antidotes, 
there are .an infinity of examples, in 
which thofc antidotes have proved ufe~ 
lefs and ineffe&u4« Indeed* the accounts 
of thole who are faid to have been healed 
b y. the effe£lsof a counter-po»fon, are ex- 
prefled in fitch equivocal and inaccurate 
language, that we an dvill left in ign »rance 
as to the thing in quedion. Generally, 
the fa< 5 l alont is mentioned without any 
explanation; and Ibme are content to 
place confidence in the aflertion, without 
further inquiry. Judin, for indanVc, 
fays, that Alexander,, in befieging a town, 
had a great number of his lolJicrs 
wounded by the poifoned Arrows of 
the enemy. Among others, Ptolemy 

Y was 
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fit 

i 

was ftruck by one of thefe darts. Alex¬ 
ander was exceedingly concerned for die 
misfortune which had befJlen his fuend* 
and ordered a decodlion of herbs to be 
adminiftered to him. The potion was 
accordingly giv^n, and had an immediate 
effect in removing the impending danger. 
The fame medicine fpeedily relieved the 
greater part of thofe who had been 
wounded, has it had done Ptolemy.* 

• 

But this fffldt will enable us to form. 

ft 

no conclufion. The arrows by whi^h 
the wounds were inflidted, might not 
have all been poifonedj #nd if thofe 
pcrfcns who were hurt by the fuppoild 
poifoned weapons, Shewed any peculias 

iymptoms,. 

* Cum inter multos vulneratqs ctiam Ptolemjous 
sflet, moriturufque jamjam videretur, per qmetem 
regi raonftiwta in rcmcdia ven^m h<‘i b.t eft, qua in potu 
accepta, ftatitn pcuculo liberatus eft, majoiq ic pars 
ixercitus hoc remediu Icrvata. 

Juft* Lib* 12. Cfu to* 
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tyftiptoms, diffeient from others, wound¬ 
ed by untainted arrows, it might have 

* 

been occafidncd by the imagination, and 
the dread of having fuflered by po.fon. 
In faCl, as we are ignorant of all conco-* 
mitant circum fiances, and as correfpond- 
ing examples are equally vague; our 
knowledge on ♦his head mufl remain 
exceedingly uncertain. 

But let us now endeavour to find out 
the opinions of more modem hiftorians 
and phyficians. 

Men expofed to particular dangers, are 
generally more fkiiled in protecting them- 
felves, than thofe, who are unacquainted 
with fimilar difficulties ; and accoidingly 
travellers report, that the natives of Ame¬ 
rica, and the Eafl, have all of them, 

* 

either real or pretended, antidotes for the 
cure of the attacks of poifon. 

T 2 


The 
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The moft efficacious and valuable fortat 
are ufu.dly kept fecret from the vulgar, 
* and* from foieigners, and are in the pof- 
fltlion of t e kings and chiefs ^ome 
of theae efleemed remecUes are however 
mentioned, a few of which 1 fhall take 
notice of* 


The inhabitants bordering on the river 
of the Amazons, in which countiy Mr- 
Con iamine travelled, ufe fugstr or the 

fugar cane, and regard it & f grand anil 

* 

univei fil fpecific; but this opinion does 
not ccird'ond with that, formed from 

1 i 

experiments, made in Europe,^ 


Preparations of Tobacco are found 
fa’Lble; though they h-ve been eagerly 
recomn.ended by many favage nations.^ 

Sea- 


^ See ConJattijnc, Voyages, and Bancroft's I hit. 
6f G tidtia, pg. 297. 

& I cs premiers Ffi’agnols qui Voujyrent foumctt*e 

de ccs 
trait©. 


lc5 Caraibcs, ay#jf fouyent reflenti les efTcu 
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Sea-fdt, or fea-water has been efteemed a 
Remedy by fome; and it is reported this 
was dtfcovered to be a remedy by a boy 
who wafhed his wounded hand in the 
feu, and by that means cured the part. 

The fads related of the healing of 
wounds by the application of human 
faliva, appear better authenticated, and 
feem to (hew its beneficial effeds in par¬ 
ticular inftances. 

Some of the experiments on the poifoa 
of Ticunas made by Fontana fhew that 
the noxious quality was in a final 1 degree 

checked 


traits? curent recouri a une infinite de contte-poifons, 
& s’imacnncre^t cinfin d’en avoir trouve un, duns les 
fcuilles du tabac. Cqttci dccouverte fut annoncee on 
Efpagne avee tant d’qclat que Philippe II. fit faire des 
experiences ciy fa pretence iur des chiens, dont on 
frotta les plaies avee du tabac bro^q f mais l'dluiion nc 
dura pas, & on s’dpper^ut Lientot que ce pretendu lpc~ 
cifique it'etoir paij^failhble. 

fur ics Avar* 
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checked by the operation of the mineral 
acids, except by the nitrous, which had 
no good cffe&s. Alkaline fait produced 
no change, and the only way by which 
the animal fiame was protected, was by 
cutting the wounded part out inftantanc- 
oufly,|| 

* 

The pradlife of (hooting poifoned 
Arrows decreafes rapidly; arid as the 
ufe of fire-arms has penetrated to the 
depths of the Afiatic and African conti¬ 
nents, Archeiy may, perhaps, in the; 
fpace of a (hort period, be almoft laid 
afide amono thofe nations who maintain 

O 

an intcrcourfe* by trade and commerce 
with Mahometan or Chriftlan dates. 

c 

I (hall clofe this chapter with a fhort 
account of the wonderful effe&s aferibed 

to 

| See Trattato del VcJeno, Fontana, pg. 45—49, 

Vok 3. 
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to the Didtamnus, an herb, growing prin^ 
cipally in the ifland of Crete, arid which 
many authors celebrate for the quality it 
poflefled in relieving arjimals wounded 
by Arrows. 

As early as the days of Ariftotle, it i» 

recorded, that the Cretan Goats, when 

\ 

they perceived themfelves ftruck by an 
Arrow, went immediately in fearch of 
this vegetable, and behold! no fooner 
did they cat of it, but the Arrow, ftho 
intits et in cute) fell from the wound, and 
they recovered! 

This ftory oF the Didtafrinus is tolej 
by Ariftotle himfelf** and flirty could 

certainly 

* -r~ -xi f» aiyttf oTxi to%vjQv<ti 9 tyirSvi r* ' 

2/KTXfj.vdv 9 T9 CKfi (pvsfAStoVf oratv ya§ $aya<Tiv t tvQuf 
ret Yo^svftxrx% 


Arijl, dc mirabt aufcult, * 
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m, 

i ‘ 

vt 

- certainly not overlook a vegetable erU 

% dowed with fuch powers.*]- 

* 

■. % 

. Cicero has mentioned it;{ as alfo have 
Virgil;§ and /Elian, in his hiftory.)] 

i 

+ Di&amnUm herbam cxtrahendis fagitiis ccrvi 
monftraverc, pcrcufi\ eo telo, paftuque ejus herb* 
cje&o; ’ 

Lik 8, Chm 2y • 

!f Capras autera ill Creta feras, <$m eflent confix* 
vcnenatis fagitis, herbam quaenere quae 'Di&amnus 
vocareturj qtfam cuflfi guftaviffent, fagittas cxcidcrc 
dicunte corpore. 

Cicero, Nat, Deirum, Lib, 2 * 

§ iEneid 12; V. 412, et feg. 

8 ./Elian var* hid. Lib. 1, Ch. 10. 


C H A P. 
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I *srfA$»l» rtfafaak i&MttfwOar afes * 

to which 'fa JMfa,iu* |^ 4 ^*pplid& 

1 f faB gfo ifaftA 

♦ 

Divmtm 'kt Jh'' 


Tt» afafe *«#* WM 5 *. 

6 «Wi$fa ««i4ng f far fi|twsH? of fa 
«kft, famttafafce.4*Ui*d. partly by A* * 
aid «C c&dtfav ami partly fey artifae. 
Mat InpoWci: have fey fat oaeans'fpofete 

fairfaft- wade* fa *|alfc t o& fad; 
<jf tfaveH, 't^l lfae‘fe4.fafa^ar idt* 

» &* i^v^aV * * JT _ 

fjty was on-. 

gfefc 
*r? 
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able to effed. Hope, fear, and curiofityv 
three ftroug mov.ng principles of the 
human heart, were the p.iflions on which 
this p adiife was founded, while imitation 
cheriuied, and craft led it forward. 

Divination has obtained almoft univer¬ 
sally ; and fome of the moft intereiling 
events which have attracted the attention 
of mankind, have depended on the de- 
ti niJn.itiu-n of the moff infignihcant cir- 
cumllancts. By the fall of an Arrow—- 
by the tuning of a flone—even by the 
polilh of a min's thumb *nail,*—have 
nations been induced to raife war, and to 
involve thouiands in miiery and blood—• 
Sih h obedience was there, to the will 
of rulers and of fate! 

Arrows 

* — uii afpicere folcnt in ungue pollicis itianus 
fplcndcntc. 


Gronov . Vo!> 
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Arrows have been in ufe among all 
people for the purpofe of declaring Ora¬ 
cles, and even continue fo at ibis day 
among fome of the ea'ie; n nations. We 
find in fcripture, that it was pr.iitifed by 
the kings of Paleftine and ihe furround- 
ing countries ; and records of ev;.ry kind 
eftablhh the antiquity of the cuflom. 

One fpecies of divination, and which 
appears very common, was that of put¬ 
ting a number of Arrows with inf rip— 
tions on them into a quiver, and after 
they had been mixed together by thak ng, 
that which was firfl d.awn* determined 
the fate of the affair in queilion. For 
this kind of augury, the ancient Arabs 
fometimes made ufe of feven Arrows, 
but in general, three were, futficie.it. 
Thefe Arrows were not of the common 
make; they were without feathers, and 
were kept in the temple of fome idol, 

Z 2 beiorc 
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before whom the omens were ufually 
drawn* 

i 

When three Arrows were ufecl, there 
were inlcriptions placed on two of them, 
the tlfrd was left blank. On the firft 
was wiitten ,—Command me Lord — 
on the feconcU— “ Forbid me Lord .**— 
Thcfe two with the blank one were ilia— 
ken togc ther in a quiver, when any thing 
of importance was in queflion, and if the 
firil mentioned Arrow was drawn, it 
Was cftcemed a favourable oinen—if the 
fecond was dr iwn, it was an inaufpicious 
one ; but if the bi nk -me, he three were 
ag; in ih.'ken, and the cnemcny repea ed % 
ti.* the ew nt was either favourably or un¬ 
favour';! iy determined.^ 

A fimilar kind of di nif’on wr prac¬ 
ticed by tlK Cii,ddai..nj. Tt ey inicribed 

the 

i See Univ. Hift, V r ol, I# pg, 360# 
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the names of thole countries and cities, 
which they were about to make war 
again ft, on Arrows; and after having 
mixed them together, the name borne 
on the firft drawn, was the country or 
city to be firft attacked. J 

Thtre was alto a very myfter'ous 
cuftom in general ufe, which confifted of 
drawing omens from the appear nee of 
the bright points of Arrows, by the in- 

fpedfion 

+ Erat mos regum r hdldoeonitn, ut in helium rxituri, 
fdgiLttiS mag ico rilu r\ ffcio logo rum opcia totihccrcutj 
urbuim ct gentium norniiu, quos evadere vole) ant 
inkriberent, bine commixia mvieem caeco manuum 
aflUmptii, quamcuuquc lagiitam capeilercnt, illius 
gentem vel urbem, pnmo armi* capellercnr. 

Onn, Ant, Gr. Vd,,VIl .—27. 

And again— 

Sfabif, inquit Hicron, in ipfo compto, & ritu gentis 
fna: oraculum cenfulct, ut miltat fagiitas fuat, in pharc- 
tram , & cornmileeat eas inferiptas, live fignafas norni- 
^libus, ut videal cujus fagitta exeat, et cpiam piius 
debeat expugnarc civitatcra. 

G10it* Vvl. VII, ibid, 
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ipe&ion of which, the magician or prie& 
dileoverol the intentions of late. We 
find in fcripturc, that this was in life 
among the Babylonians in the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar. In Ezekiel, ch. xxi. 
v. 21, wc read, that <e the King of 
Babylon flood at the parting of the way, 
at the head of the two ways, to ufe divina¬ 
tion: he made his Arrows bright,*—he 
confulicd with images.”* 1 

The Perfians made ufe of Arrows for 
another purpofe. By their affiftancc they 
numbered their troops, and di {covered 
who had i alien in battle. When they 
undertook a campaign, each mail placed 
an Anow, with his name inferibed on 

it, 

* Q ialc vero fucrit apud Babylonios divinationis 
genus, variant Int-ipretcs, Quida-ii pn a-'t tcrfijfc 
Babylonios , faoittas t vcl fcrruin trlorum, ut iplc -de- 
rent, in eoq.ie iplcndorc, tanquam in lp .cuio, cogno- 
vifle divin^toics. 

Cron. VcU VII. 
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it, in a cheft, or box, prepared to re¬ 
ceive them ; if after the battle, therefore, 
the king wifhed to be informed who were 
killed, he gave orders that each man 
should take the Arrow having his name 

upon it, from the cheft, or box; and* 
when all were drawn belonging to the 

furvivors, thofe which remained fliewed 
who were abfent, or dead.*f- 

A ftratagem of war, very much In ufe 
when the towers and walls of cities 
confided chiefly of wood, was cfiedled 
by means of the Arrow. 

Befiegers, unable to force a breach, or 
fap a wall, had recourfe to fire, which 
they diredte J againfl: all thofe parts which 
were combu&ible. 

The 

+ Apud Perfas invaluit mos,ut profeffcuri in bcllum, 
in ciftam ante r gis tribunal, iinguli lingula:, fagittas 
im iutt ront, mux reverlt, quifqu? repeteret fu-ttn ut 
cx umaner turns illoium q.u praslio cecidiHcnl nume* 
rum intern oteerent. 


AUx, ab Alex * VoL I, pg, 149. 



The befieged, on the other hand* 
aimed their attention againft the machines 
and engines of wood, which fire could. 

more fpeedily reduce than force. 

■ % 

In order to begin a conflagration, the 

t 

fire was attached to the body of Arrows; 
and this was done by feveral different 
ways* Sometimes cotton, tow, or the 
like fubftance, previoufly mixed with 
pitch, rofin, oil, or naptha, was wrapped 
on the end of an Arrow, in the form of 
a ball; which ball, when in ufe, was 
fired, and the Arrow directed towards 
the wooden towers and engines of the 
enemy; where flicking firmly, commu¬ 
nicated a flacne to every part near it* 
This was ufed with great fuccefs in naval 
Expeditions, § 

Pliny 

| Qleo incctidlario, fluppa, futpiiure, bitumenc 
obvolu4.se, ct arclentes fagittac, pcrbaliftasin hofUcarnss! 
uavium alvcos infiguntur, &c. 





Pliny mentions a fort of bitumenous 
fubftance, .procured from a marfh, which 
was ufcd with great advantage in the 
defence of towns; for when fixed to 
Arrows, and enflamed, it ftuck to the. 
.engines, and even to the bodies of the 
enemy, with great force; and it was 
almoft as eafy to deftroy an army by fire 
as by fword; for the flame raged with 
fuch violence, that, water was unable to 
effect its extinction—it rather ferved to 
encreafe the fury of J Indeed, feveral 
of thefe preparations appear to be almoft 
unextingui(liable; and the only method 
which feems to have proved efficacious, 
was that of covering the flame with 
earth.|| 

i 

Some experienced artifts had a cuftom 
of expofing oil to the action of the air, till 

A a it 

} Pliny, B. 2. Ch. 104. 
j) See Am. Mar. Sc Plin. B* 2# 
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it became thick, like naptha, and in that 
ftate they anointed their darts with it* 

A 

fevcral fucceflive times, as the different 
coats became dry and hard. When a 
fufficient quantity had been put on, the 
Arrow was ready for life, and wanted 
only the contact of fire to render it 
doubly formidable. 

Ammianus Marcellinus deferibes ano¬ 
ther kind of fiery Arrow called the Alai - 

leolus. It -was conffru&ed, he lays, of 

» 

cane, or reed, and at the part where the 
head joined to the body, there was a 
piece of iron open-work communicating 
with the middle of the Arrow, which 
was made hollow, and the cavity filled 

/£ r r 

with combuflible materials. When thefe 

<b 

Arrows wore ufed, the fubftance within 
was enflamed, and after being ffiot, 
flicking to the object, burned w r ith great 
rapidity whatever came in its way.* 

"L 

* Am. Mar. Lib. 23. Ch. 4. pg. 277. 


It 
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It was ufual in the management of* 
thefe Arrows, to ufe a Bow much lower 
firung than in other cafes, left the velo¬ 
city of the motion fliould extinguish the 
burning muter. 

The cuftom of {hooting fiery Arrows 
feems to have been in pradtife among 
many of the early nations of the Eaft : one 
in fiance occurs, (not to mention more) 
wherein Xerxes made uft of it againft 
the Athenians, as related by Herodotus. 

The Falarica was another kind of 
Malleolus, ufually conftrudted on a very 
large fcale, and {hot from the powerful 
engines. Ldvy deferibes this inftrument 
as a long fpear, to which tow and pitch 
were affixed at the head.'f* 

A a 2 The 

•V I'dlarica erat Saguntinis, miflile tclum hafliliob- 
lotigo, ct cetera tcreti, practerquam ad extremum, undo 
ferrum cxflabat. Id, ficut in pdo, quadratum (lappa 
circumligabantj llncbanlque pice, Ferrum autem tres 
in longum habebat pedes, ut cum armis traiisfigerc 
corpus poffet, / ivy. IJiJl • Z. 21.-8, 
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The favages of America alfo pradtifed 
the (hooting of fire affixed to Arrows 3 
and 1 by accident, in turning over the 
leaves of Purchafe’s Pilgrimage carelefif- 

3y, met with the following piece of that 

«> 

author’s wit, which is to the purpofe. 
He fdys, “ The Indians of Carendies, 
Zeecheuir, and Tiembus, afifayled the 
town of Good-aires, and turned it into 
good-jires , by (hooting Arrows fired at 
the end into it.” 

Fiery Arrows were ufed by the Engli(h 
formerly. They are taken notice of by 

Math. Paris;§ and were much efteemed 

* 

in naval engagements, as well as fieges. 

We are informed, an Archer could (hoot 

. » 

an ounce weight of combuftible matter 
attached to the point of an Arrow, 
twelve-fcore yards. 

In 

■ » 4 , » 

_ 1 * 

$ MilTuftUft (gitur fupcr cos fpicula ignita. 

fit, Paris , 
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In fea fights alfo, the ancient Engliih 
fliot glafs phials filled with quicklime, 
in order to blind the eyes and diforder the 
enemy .J The reader may fee, in Pl. 4, 
Fig. 4, the form of the bottle of lime, 
copied from Strutt; and the other figures 
ireprefent different forts of the Malleolus. 

More modern warriors have found 
this ftratagem to anfwer, even after can¬ 
non and artillery have been ineffectual. 

A remarkable inftance of this kind hap - 
pened when Charles XII. King of Swe¬ 
den, with^ about fixty of his foldiers, 
refilled the whole Turkifh and Tartar 
army, near Bender. 

Charles, driven from his intrench- 
ments, was under the neceflity of feeking 
refuge in a houfe near at hand; which, 

however, 

J Et phialas plenas calcc, arcubus per parva haf- 
tilia ad modum lagittaruni fuper hoftes jaculantes, 

Mat, Paris * 
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however, he faw occupied by the enemy. 
He entered with a few of his attendants, 
fword in hand, and every Turk either 
leaped out at the window in hopes of 
faving himfelf, or was killed on the fpot. 

After getting pofiefiion of this ambuf- 
cade, by killing or driving about two 
hundred out of it, and which was very 
foon accomplilhed, the king withftood 
the enemy bravely, and laid a great 
number lifelefs by his mufquetry, from 
the windows. The houfe was ftormed 

by cannon; but happily the walls -were 

♦ 

fo fubftantial and firm, that the flone 

■» * 

bullets flew to pieces by linking againll 
them; and the repulfe would have been 
compleat, had not the Turks Ihot Atafcws 
with fire on them, into the roof^the 
windows and the door of their fo^refs. 
An attack which'fubdued even the Iron 

King of Sweden !* 

' 'i\ ' By 

♦ See Voltaire's Hift. Charles XII, 
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By the affiftance of the Arrow alfo, 
we find from Herodotus, that a treache¬ 
rous correfpondence was carried on at 
the fiege of Potidcea, between Artabazus, 
the Per fian general, and Timoxenus, who 
he wifhed to betray the town into his 
power. The hi dorian tells us he is 
ignorant by what means the communi¬ 
cation began j but that whatever infor¬ 
mation was conveyed from one to the 
other, was written and affixed to an 
Arrow, which being fliot to a particular 
place, was there examined by the oppo- 
lite party, and an anfwer returned by 
the fame conveyance.*^* 


It is not very dear by what method 
th(^p <; letters were fixed to the bbdy of 
the Arrow : they appear to have been 
wrapped on below the notch, and are 
faid to have adted as wings. But per- 

haps 


i Herodotus, pg. 574. 
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;ps the end of tjfe Arrow might have 
* ** ° 

n 4 flit down a few inches, anj&'the 
thralls inferted into it, in'^uch 
iuMf Shaft part fltould project on each 




wouhjlj, 

i 

igeasfe 


:rt guide the Arrow 


Children often 

i 

feather the* Arrows in this manner. 


CHAP. 



Of $JJ I FERS.% 


All thofe nations who have triads 
ufe of the Bow, have found it neceflary 
to adopt fome method of carrying their 
Arrows, without engaging the immediate 
attention of their hands. The Quiver, 
therefore, has been in general ufe; and 
we have reaion to believe its inven¬ 
tion fpeedily followed that of the Bow 

V* 

and Arrow* We find in Ge&efis, that 
it was a concomitant of the Bow at the 

B b time 


t Pharetra. SagUtarujn. theca. Sicdifta, quod fit 
quafi $ctg ®> 3 it e. veftiEtfentuJ?^ & tegmen vulncrahtnjm. 

SnidfUm 
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IB* 

time of Ifaac. “ Now therefore take, I 
fray thee , thy weapons , thy Quiver and 
thy Bow , and go out to the fie Id , and take 
me fame vem/onh* 7 his palfage clearly 
points out the high antiquity of the 
inflrument in Afia; and there is no rea- 
fon to fuppofe that in the other parts of 
the world its invention has been much 
poderior to that of the Bov/. We are 
ignorant of the form, condrudtion and 
materials of which Quivers were made 
in the time fpoken cf by Mofes ; but 
the bark of trees, or the fkins of animals, 
feem to be the things mod likely to have 
been adopted for that purpofe. Thole* 
found among favages at this day, are 
for the mod part formed from the mate¬ 
rials f mention. Some of them are 
ornamented with elegant and cuiious 
workman (hip, ufuaily compofed of the 
teeth of wild beads, or dlh, and inter¬ 
mixed with (hells, or feathers. 

The 
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The Quivers of the ancient Greeks, 
like th )L o; many other nations, were 
male of fkinr, or leather. They were 
of various forms and fizes. Sometimes 


round, fomttimes fquare, open at the top, 
or clofed with a l.dj each of which kind 
may be perceive,! among figures of the 


Giecun warriors** This part of the 
warlike are Is was cairied ufuaily oil the 
b.ck, t!ie upper end of the Qniver juft 
riling above the right fiuulder. It is 


for this rcafon Diana and Apollo are 
reprefi'nted as carrying their Arrows in 
this manner. There is a fi. ure from the 
Jufiiniani Gallery, and two from that 
of Verfailles, copied in the forty-feccnd 
Plate, Vol. I. of the Ant. Expt. of 
Montfaucon, alj of which arc be*autifully 
arraved in the manner fooken of. Thcfe 

i 

Quivers are all pidured without any 
covering to them; but we find from 

B b 2 Homer, 


* See?]. 2, F13. 7, 9, and on the Medal, Fi^. is# 
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Homer, that the Greeks fometimes had 
a lid to protect their Arrows.-f* 

By foine the Quiver was ufed, not 
only as a cafe to convey their Arrows in, 
but alfo as a kind of Rqfary, by which 
the events of every day were regiftered. 
On retiring to reft, the Scythian threw 
a fmall ftone into a Quiver placed near 
his couch, and if he had fpent the day in 
comfort and to his fatisfadtion, he chofe 
a white pebble; but if in trouble, a 
black one; at death, the Quiver was re- 
verfed and the ft ones counted, and the 
perfon was efteemed to have fpent an 
happy or unhappy life, in proportion as 

the 

c 

*f“ rot V/ao/cj* e X u *f TE ^S tT S y}Ym 

Il» i) Lt 45. 

Claudian alfo fpeaks of thefe Quivers.— 
********* Non fpicula pofeit > 

I(le labor; maneant claufisnunc ficca pbaretris^* 
Ve Con . Stilick. Lib. 3, X. 268, 
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the number of the white or black (tones 
predominated. § 

Some of the Ethiopians are reported 
to have made ufe of no Quiver, but car- 

< 

ried their Arrows duck round their heads 
like Radii—as whimlical and inconve** 
nient a method as they could havp 
chofen, if it was really their cuftotm* 

The Quiver is faid to have bfcen made 
by fome nations from the (kin of a large 
Serpen t.-f* 

The 

^ Suidas t —~Aftwio —and alfo, Tuv eis rxv (p&gsT 

* See Lucian, ch. 28, pg. 505. Dc Siliat, and 
Claudian alfo, De Cons. Hon. Aug. Paneg. line 21. 

“ Ignavas Meroii traxit dc criue lagittas.*’ 

Again— 

Vcncrat & parvis redimitus Nuba fagittis.” 

^■• 3 - 7 - 

Utuntur ergo iEthiopes capile pro pharetra quod 
fieri potuit vitta quadam diademate lattufculo &. l\n a- 
minibus quibuldam inftrudlo, quibus lagittte ut vagims 
induntur qua parte habcnl fpicula, eminent pininc & 
formant coronas radiatas ,— Gtfntr ad Claudian . 

+ Scrpentum geftant patulos pro caflidc iiftus, 
Splendent vipercse lquaniofa peile ph.uctuv. 

Claud . Dt Laud, L • 262 , 
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The Normans not only conveyed their 
Arrows by the Quiver, but ufed it alfo 
as a drum, to a did the clamour they 
ufually raifed at the opening of a battle.'* 

The Coryto, or Corytus, was another 
kind of cafe ufed by many nation^, in 
order to carry their Bows in. It appears 
to have been made on the fame general 
principal* as the Quiver, and I judge 
it to be about the fame length, becaufe in 
every reprefentation, it appears to admit 
half the length of the Bow. S+jt/x, ftg* 

I have not been able to find any verbal 
defeription of this part of the ancient 
Archer’s drefs, nor have 1 ever feen one 
of the more modern ones. 

In a figure of Tamerlane riding, which 
is drawn in pg. 15 Chron. Turcicorum, 

the 

* Deinde perftrcpcnhbus fccundum morem pliarctrls, 
clamor in ccclum tollitur, pugna,committitur. 

Hijl* Korn, Pg, 13. Paris 1619, Pcl m 
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the method of carrying the Corytos, with 
the Bow in it, when on horfcback, is 
fliewn.—It is feen on a medal belonging 
to Mr. I/Abbe de Fontenu, copied by 
Montfaucon, PI. 25, T. 4, and in the • 
plate at pg. 157, of Suetonius, publiflied 
by Pitifcus, in quarto.—There arc feveral 
of them likewife on the medals in Dr. 
Hunters Mufeum.—See Hunter’s coins 
by Combe, PI. 3, F. 20. LI, 26, 6cc. 

It is remarkable that in all the figure 
of this Bow-cafe, the Bow is rcprefcnter! 
as put into it lining.§ 

$ Among poetical liberties we often fee that tlis 
Latin word Crrytus . or Corytos , is made ufc of as fyno- 
nimous with Pharelra , as in this paflage from Statin.;, 

.... - caeleftibus implet 

44 Coryton telis’* — — ■Tkcb . g—720. • 

And alfo,— 

“ 1 fax leva fohat arcus, & afpera plumis 

44 Tcrga, Cydonoca Corytos arundine pul fat.” 

L. 4.-68, 

The fame ufc of the word occurs in Virgil, -'filncid X. 

L. 1 Gij ; and Ovid, Trift. Lib. V. El. 7, L. 15, But 

not- 
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notwithftanding thefe paflagcs, and many more of the 
fame fignification, the critics uniformly fay the Coryto* 
was'thecajTcof the Bow, and not the Quiver.—See the 
note on the above paffage in Virgil, ALncid X. L* 169* 
in the Mafvicius Edition, Two Volumes Quarto, 1717# 

M Coryti, proprie funt arcuum thecae dicuntur tamen 
etiain fagittarum, qitas & fhantras vocamus,”—And v 
slib V oilius’ Lex* 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 


Of TARGETS. 


At the time when wars were alrrioft 
perpetual, and the hunting of wild beads 
neceffiry, Archers could feldom be at a 
lofs for living objects againft which to 
direct their Arrows; but as thefe oppor¬ 
tunities, in the progrefs of civilization, 
became lefs and lefs frequent, men had 
then recourfe to ftationary Targets, at 
which to try their (kill, and exercife their 
art. 


The heroic games inftituted of old, 
tended effectually to preferve and cheriih 

C c in 
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* in peace, tliofe accomplifhments neceA 
fary in war; and the Palm, held out to 
the victorious in thefe combats, excited 
and fpread that emulation and pride, from 
which all great efforts originate. Ilencc 
the Arena has ever been efteemed the 
fchool of valour and of martial virtues. 

Archcry, it muft be confeflcd, did not 
hold any confpicuous place among thefe 
exhibitions, at leal! rarely. I know not, 
indeed, of any inflance among the Greeks, 
though among the Romans these are 
ieveral. 

It does not appear, I believe, from any 
exprefs afiertion, that the ancient Greeks 
had any particular places fet afide for the 
ufe of Archers ; we may infer, however, 
that fuch exifled, from hints to be found 
in the claffic writers. 


The 



archery 


The guard of Athens confifted chiefly 
of Archers, as did originally the Artillery 
Company of London ; and it is not un- 
reafunable to fiippufe, there may luvc 
been a Finjbury in Greece, as well as in 
England. # 

Xenophon clearly mentions the ancient 
Butts,'-}- and a line in A'ifehylus intimates 
that Archers were accufcomed to fhoot at 
them, t 

f 

C c 2 The 

* Sagittarii, miniftri publici, cuflodes urb's, n'umcro 
mille, qui prius, quidem, in triedio foro, fa£tis illic 
tabcrnaculis, habiubant. 

B. 990, Vet. IV t Gronov. A itq . 

"f — ov?e o/jxxi, tQi> (0 Ki>f 2t>) *3 > axvjT/C l -»‘» 

U7T0V £7rtT^£7TC/jttV VfJUV , «AX E7>1 CTHOTOV /3jtXX«» t^XJ-X'USV, 

Cyr . Injl. JLi&. 1 P. 33, E. 

In the fame book we find that boys pra&ifed at the 
vifluals they, were to eat. I have ob&rvcd (page 80), 
this was a cuftom in America. 

+ Envt>vetT 3 a/ft r^otns &xf&* erxoirtf. 

jEfch, Ag. V . 637, 
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The Perfans of old pradtifed at 
Shields formed of raw hides, or fome- 
times of folid wood, which their 
Arrows pierced without difficulty.|| 

With refpecl to the Roman manners* 
Vegetius tells us that there were places, 
in which the Archers and flingers exer-* 
cifed, and where Butts were eredted for 
the foldiers to aim at, 

Thcfe Butts, or Targets, were fome- 
times finale polls only, fomctlmes they 
were made of faggots, or fheaves of flraw, 
and were ufu.dly placed at the diftance 
of a flidium, (or about fix hundred feet) 
from the place in which the fhooter flood.§ 
c Thefe 

{) Sec ErifTonius de Reg. Perfarum, pg 656. 

§ S gittaiii vero, vel funditores, fcopas, hoc eft, 
/ruticum vel ihaminum fdVrs, pro fingo ponebant: 
itd ut lexcer.tos pedes remav erentur a figno, ut fagittis, 
vel u'.rte lapidibus cx fuftibalo di ftinutis, lignum faepiua*. 
^rgerent, 

V(get. £A, 23, B. 2. 
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Thefeexercifes were regulated by par¬ 
ticular laws, and under the infpedtion of 
mailers.* One law was fimilar to a pri¬ 
vilege granted by Henry VIII. to the 
Finfbury Archers $ I mean, an indem¬ 
nification from the charge of murder, 
if any perfon (hooting, (hould kill 
another palling between him and the 
Butt. This was enjoyed by the Roman 
Archers and (lingers ; but the Aquilian 
law denied the fame to thofe who ufed 
the other weapons, fuch as the pilum, 
Ravelin, or plumbatum.*f- 

The mod extraordinary circumfiance 
with refpedl to the objedls at which 

Archers directed their Arrows, occurs in 

* • 

cn 

* See Vegclius Lib. i, Ch. a 5, 

+ — Si in eocampo, qui cxercitioni militibus dopu- 
tatus erat, aliquem laederent intempeftive trani'eumem, 
aflioncm legis Acquiliae; fuiffc denegatum: at contra qui 
data opera in eum jacuJali forentj Aquibn tenebatur. 

Jfy** IS- 9°* 



an old French law. I am inclined cq 
think, that it was a cuftom to drefs per- 
fons over with a number of fhields, and 
to flioot at them thus clad, as Targets. 
In order to prevent this, Dacobert infti- 
tuted a law, in the year 630, inflicting 
a penalty of forty /hillings for each 
offence. J 

The Butts formerly in ufe in this king¬ 
dom, were generally of earth; but thofe of 
ftraw are at prefent more in fafliion. The 
latter kind poffefs an advantage, as they 
can be moved with eafe to any diftance 
fixed upon. The manufacture of them 
is fimilar to that of the common ftraw 
Bee-fiives; and they are ufually made 
about four feet and an half in' diameter, that 

is, 

+ Si quis liberum hoftili manu cinxcrit, quod hcri - 
reita vocant, id eft, cum quadraginla duobus clypeis, 
et fagittam in curtim projccerit, aut qUodcunquc te> 
lorum genu*, Cum qaadraginta folidis componat. 

Capit . Reg, Franc , Buluzius , pg, 105. 
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is, twice the length of the Arrow. The 
front part is covered with cloth, painted 
in rings of different colours, in order to 
mark the refpedtive degrees of merit each 
Arrow is entitled to. The way in which •' 
this is done, in common, is to divide 
the length of the Arrow into five equal 
parts, and taking thefe divifions, as the 
radii of the different circles. The fifth 
part of twenty-feven inches, which is 
the length of the Arrow, is five inches 
4-tenths; therefore if one foot of a pair 
of compaffes be placed in the center of 
the Target, and a circle deferibed with 
the diRanee fivd* inches 4-tenths, the 
firft circle will be ten- inches 3-fourths 
diameter. If the foot be extended five 
inches 4-tenths further, the next will be 
twenty-one inches i-half, and lb on with 
the rcR. When all the circles are de¬ 
feribed, that part inclofed within the 
circumference of the firft circle, neareft 

the 
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the center, is ufually covered with gold 
or iilver leaf. Between the fil'd: and 
fecond circle is often a red colour, and 
the others varied with white, green, &c, 
according to the tafte of the pcrfon who 
makes them. The furface of thefe co¬ 
loured rings may be again fubdivided 
into equal parts, by concentric circles at 
proper di fiances from each other. The 
Target, thus prepared, is fixed on a frame 
of wood, contrived that it may be elevated 
or deprefled to any angle of the horizon, 
as the intended fhots are more or lefs 
remote. 

The Butts ufed by the Archers at 
Edinburgh are made on a very different 
principle $ I mean thofe intended for fhort 
lengths. They are of ftraw, laid end¬ 
ways, and prefled hard with a ferewj 
after which, the front is cut with a knife, 
in the manner hay is trufled. Thefe are 

covered 
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(covered with a little building, to protect 
the ft raw from injury, and the /hooter 
from the rays of the fun, while drawing 
his Bow. 

Some time fince, a thought /truck me, 
that it would be poflible to contrive a 
method of difeharging a common gun, 
by connecting the Target (I mean by 
the Target, the mark ihot at in frnall 
diftances) in fuch manner that eve;y time 
the Arrow pierced it, a difeharge might 
take place. Accordingly, 1 contrived and 
made an apparatus, which fully an fever¬ 
ed what was intended. Since my in¬ 
vention, (as I efteemed iO I underhand 
there are Targets fomcwh.st on the fame 
plan ufed in Surry; but I have never heard 
or feen in what manner the machinery 
is made. What I fir ft ufed was a 
fimplc gun placed behind the Butt; to 
the trigger of which was faftened a 

D d weight. 
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weight, by a firing about a foot loftg* 
This weight could be put upon a little 
bracket, under which a bit of wood fup- 
ported it. From the Target in front 
*. was a wooden rod, moving in a tube 
through the Butt, and placed in fitch a 

r 

pofition, that the end came exactly to 
the foot of the bit of wood fupporting 
the bracket, having the lead weight on 
it. When thejsfieft was to be produced, 
the gun was loaded, and cocked. The 
weight was placed bn the bracket, with 
the fupport under it. Thus fituated, 
when the Arrow ftruck the Target, and 
forced the rod a little backwards, the 
fupport was difplaced, the bracket fell, 
and difiodged the weight, which falling, 
plucked the trigger of the gun, and fired 
it. The only difficulty I found was in 
making the Target, and fixing it to the 
rod which palled through the Butt. The 
molt fubftantial way, however, appeared 


to 
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to be that of having a piece of cork cut 
round, and about three inches in diame¬ 
ter. This was fixed in a tin box, to the 
bottom of which was a ferrule, wherein 
the end of the rod was inferted. Cork 
is the beft fubftance for the above pur- 
pofe; becaufe, when the Arrow firikes 
it, it enters, and may be pulled back 
without injury: but there is nothing elfe 
I know of, which can be ftibftitutcd, that 
will not either break the Arrow, or be 
broken by it. On the front of the cork, 
a piece of pafteboard may be fixed, to 
render the mark more confpicuous 5 and 
three inches appears a proper fize for the 

Target, in ihooting the diftai&e of thirty 

< 

* 



Dd * 


CHAP. 




0?i the Englijh Long-Bow. 


As the Englifli Long-bow formerly 
held fo diftinguifhed a rank among the 


military weapons of Europe, and as 
many of the moll important battles and 
conquefts were obtained by the aid of 
Englifh Archers ; it is neceffary for me 
to in lid, at fome length, on the hiftory 
of the Bow in this ifland ; were it only 
in compliment to the fame of our an- 
ceftor$. 


Whether the eulogies which have been 
fo liberally pafied on the Englifh Archers, 

by 
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by Englifti writers, be perfedlly juft; 
and whether they really were more ex¬ 
pert in the practice of this branch of 
war than many of the ancient nations, 
•. I think may be difputed. The perpe¬ 
tual attention paid to inure youth to the 
practice of the Bow, by many warlike 
people of antiquity, was, I conceive, a 
much more fevere difcipline^ than that 
of this country. Perhaps, indeed, our 
Archers might derive a fuperiority from 
their Bows being conftrudted on better 
principles, being more Ikillfully made, 
and of better materials than thofe ufed 
in other countries. 

But leaving this point undifeufled, J 
ftiall now endeavour to trace the Bow, 
in this ifland, diking the early periods 
in which it feems to have been known ; 
continuing the liiftory through the feveral 
fucceflive age;s and reigns, till the period 

in 



in which that instrument was difcon- 
tinned, as a military weapon, in the 
English army. 

Having had an opportunity of confut¬ 
ing a fine collection of chronicle-writers, 
and historians, I have been induced to 
fpare no pains in the investigation of this 
part of my fubjedt. A tedious refearch 
has enabled me, however, to collect 
only a few folitary fadts with refpedt to 
Archery in this kingdom, before the 

time of the Norman invafion: but thefe 

♦ 

few fadts, I think, will prove fufficient 
evidence from which to judge of the 
State of the Bow in the early ages. 

I have been much furprized to find, 
that fome of our historians, and particu¬ 
larly the more modern ones, have repre¬ 
sented the English at the Battle of PlaSi- 
ings, as entirely ignorant of the eftedt of 

Archery; 
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Archery; and fpea^}, of the aftonifhmen£ 
with which the troops were feized, in 
finding death inflicted on them, whilfb 
the enemy vfras far at a diftance. Speed 
obfervcs, that the firfi: difcharge of 
Arrows from the Norman army, “ was 
a kind of fight both flrange and terrible 
unto the English, who fuppofed their 
enemy had beene already even in the 
middeft amongft them.” Echard exprefTes 
the fame fentiment in his account of the 
battle with William. “ The fight,” he 
fays, “ began with' great fury, order and 
equal bravery on both fides; in which the 
Englifh were feverely gaul’d by the thick 
fliowers of Arrows from the Norman 
Long-bows, before the battle joined; 
which was a weapon then unufed in 
England, and thereby the more" furpriz- 
ing, the wounds coming from enemies 
fo far diftant, and not fuddenly to be re¬ 
venged.” 


Ilumc 
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Hume mentions lathing of this extra¬ 
ordinary furpri^e among the Englifh 
troops, neither do Mat. Paris, nor many 
others. Sir J. Hayward fays, the ufe of 
the Bow was firft brought into the land 
by the Normans, and that afterwards the 
English being trained to the practice of it, 
became the belt fliooters in the world.* 

That the Englifh could be ignorant of 
the Bow at the Conqueft, appears incon¬ 
ceivable, as both the Saxons and Danes 
made ufe of it in battle againft the inha¬ 
bitants of this country, for many centuries 
previous to that time. It is true, there is 
no mention made of Archers among the 
troops of Harold, but it does not follow 
that they were ignorant of the efledt of 
Archery, or that the Bow was not then 
ufed in England. 

E e At 

* See Hiftory of the Norman Kings. ;^ 
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At what time tj$is inftrument was 
firft brought into the ifland, is uncertain ; 
the hiftory of our country extends with 
accuracy fo few ages back, that it is im- 
poffible to afcertain the true sera in which 
the Bow was introduced. 

* 

It is pretty' certain, however* that tbs 
inhabitants of Britain, did not make ufe 
of this weapon in battle, at the time Ju¬ 
lius Oefar firft vifited this country, as it 
is not enumerated among the arms of the 
natives, in the minute defeription of them, 
given by that author* 

The Romans, it is probable, intro- 
duccd the Bow as a military weapon 

into. Britain, as Archers often formed a 

* 

great part of their auxiliary troops. The 
battles between the Romans and our 
countrymen, as deferibed by Carfax, do 
not, however, appear to have been car¬ 
ried 
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ried <m by the affiftf nee of it. But from 
the fecond book of the Commentaries, 
we find, that Caefar had both Numidian 
and Cretan Archers in his army, when 
he encountered the Belgse, in Gaul;* 
and it is rcafonable to fuppofe, that he 
alfo made ufe of them among his troops, 
when in Britain, about two years after¬ 
wards. 

During the reigns which fucceeded that 
of Julius Caefar, and when the Romans 
had fettled themfelveson this ifland, Arch¬ 
ers are frequently made mention of as 
part of their troops ;*f- and it is probable, 
that the reinforcements often fent to the 
army in Britain, included many Archers, 

E e 2 as 

♦ Numidias & CretaS, fagittajrios, & funditorcs 
Balearcs, lubfidio oppidanis mittit. 

B* //. Ch, 8. See alfo Ch, i1 and t g. 

+ «— xxi terror r« Tm QagQxcaiv o* ro^orxt ru» 

Tfw^xiwv atvTrjyaJvi^ovTOm '*! 

Dion Ca/fiuu — Aero, p%, 706, C. 
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sis 

as they would be employed with ad¬ 
vantage againft a people, to whom the 
ufe of the Bow was not familiar. 

We may therefore conclude, from the 
authority of Hiftoiy, that the Romans 
introduced the Bow into this country; 
and that they continued it in ufe to their 
final departure, about the year four hun¬ 
dred and forty eight. J 

In North Britain, the Bow appears te 
have been known at leaft as early, as it 
was in the South j the works of Boethius 
and other hiftorians of that country feem 
thus to intimate.. 

If tlie poems of Offian may be brought 
as evidence with refpedt to the ftate of 
Archery in later times, we may perceive 
that they uniformly reprefent the Bow, 
as an attendant on the warrior and hunter. 

' Wc 

J See Hume's Hill. Vol, I. pg. 13. 
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Wc learn allb from fome paflages in theft 
poems, that the Yew tree was then em¬ 
ployed to form theft weapons; “ Go to 
thy cave my love till our battle ceaft on 
the field. Son of Leith, bring the Bows 
of our fathers! the founding quiver of 
Morni! Let our three warriors’bend the 
jTw.”§ 

Immediately on the Britons finding 
themfelves deferted by the Romans, they 
fought affi fiance from the Saxons, againfl 
their enemies the Scots; who haftening 
to their relief, entered this ifland with an 
army, about the year four hundred and 
forty nine. Thefe people are laid to have 
ufed both the long and crofs Bows, and 
we may therefore be led to conclude, that 
Archery was flill cherifhed in this country 
by the new invaders. 

During 

$ Vol. I. pg. 120. See atfo pgs. 156, 389, and 
Vol. II, 115. Oilian is fuppofed to have lived about 
three centuries after Cscfar. 
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During the Saxon Heptarchy, we tired 
that Ofirid,, the ion of Edwin, few® of 
Northumbria, was killed by -aar.Arrow, 

t 

a battle between the troops of that 
king and the united army of Mercians 
and Welfti, which was fought, about the 

i 

year fix hundred and thirty three, near 
Hatfield in the Weft riding of Ytekihire* 
But except this fa&, little relating to the 
Bow appears in our annals of the Saxou 
lera* 

The Danes, as they arrived at a later 
period than the Saxons, come next under 
our review*’ Tfadfe warlike people were 
aceuftomed to.thfe ufeof Archerydn battle, 
and we find it often noticed in this period, 
4>y wit early chronicle writeis. About 
yfear eight hundred and feventy, they 
ffcty formidable, and committed 
depg^aticais on the inhabitants of 
Eaft Anglkf In one of their battles with 

the 
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the Eaft Angles, they overcame their ene¬ 
mies, and took prifcner Edmund, king 
of that part of the ifiand, whom, after 
infill ting with many indignities, they 
bound to a flake, far the Danish Archers 
and Javdinmen to aim at ; putting him 
to death by that cruel and ignominious 
expedient.* 

During the reign of Alfred, it feems 
probable, that Archery was much in ufe, 
both in the army of the Danes,-)- and in 

that 

* Regcm ctiam ejufdcm provinci* (Edangliac) fano 
tiflimujn Edtjuinclutu captum per eofdcm, & ad quen- 
dam fljpitcm aUiga£um> tanqnam lignum ad fagittam, 
baibatx, crudeliftrtn tclia fuis, & fagittia aggrelli 
funt", horrendaque crudelitale perfodicntcs, pro lido 
Cbrifti, &c* 

Ingulp hi Hijt. pg. 494 * 

Anglic Ref. Scnpt. Pojk Bidanu 

•f Poiro Chriftiani pro paucitafe fua in unum con- 
cum conglobati, contrg fagiitanoum (Danorum) impe- 
turn dunillmam tdMpinem clypeorum—pr*tcndc- 
bant* 

Cumquc fie ~aq adverfjtfiorum fagittaiii 

it la fua in vacuum ptfdicUlfcnjt, t 

Am* 870 .^— Chron. J. AbhnHff , 
v Pet. de Bergo, Pg. 
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that of Alfred, I am inclined to this 
©pinion from a paffage in Afferius, who 
relates a curious anecdote concerning our 
good king, Alfred took refuge from the 
•. periecution of the Danes, at a poor cot- 

4 

tage, where he refided unknown to his 
benefadors, who little imagined their roof 
protedcd a royal gueft. It happened one 
day, lays that writer, as the king fat by 
the fire preparing his Bow , Arrows , and 
his other warlike injlrnments, that the far¬ 
mer’s wife had placed fome bread cakes 
upon the hearth to bake, fuppofing he 
would take care to turn them as they oc- 
calionally required. He, however, neg- 
Ieded to do fo; and the poor woman en¬ 
raged to fee her cakes fcorching by the 
heat, i*an in hafte to fave them, and fay¬ 
ing to the flranger, (t 'I’hou fellow ! (as 
Speed tranflates it) doejl thou fee the bread 
burne before thy face , and will not turn it ? 
and yet art thou glad to eate it before it be 

half 
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half baked ?”% Bows and Arrows are here 

called warlike inftruments, and we may 

with reafon prefume, therefore, that they 

were ufed among the other weapons in 

battle. Polydore Vergil confirms this 

fuppofition ; for fpeaking of the troops of 

Ethelred, of which, part were commanded 

by his brother Alfred, he fays, a great 

number of Archers were placed in the 

right wing of the army.|| 

- * 

F f From 

t Contigit autem die quodatn, ut ruftica, uxor, 
videlicet illius vaccari, pararct ad coqucndum panes, 
Et illc rex fedens lie circa focum pr-aeparavit libi arcum 
& fagitbasj & aha btUiconim injtrumanta* Cum vero 
panes ad ignem politos ardentes alpexit ilia infaelix 
mulicr, feftinanter currit, & amovit eos, increpans 
regem invi&iflimum et dicens: Heus homo 

• 

<s Urerc quos cernis panes, gyrarc moraris, 

“ Cum nimium guades hos manducare ealentes ?” 

.4 . 

AJfcr, siLljtcdi rebus jejtis, pg. 9 . 

|j — in dextro vero cornu, alterfa' parte cquitum 
cum bene magno fagittai;iorum numcro, et peditum 
avit ubi ipfe (Ethelred) erat, 

Poljydt Verg* Hill, Angt. pg» 98 — 6 , 
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From this time till the a?ra of the Nor¬ 
man invafion, little occurs with refpedt 
to Archery; but it is well known how 
fuccefsfully it was introduced by William, 
at the battle of Haiti ngs. 

Bows and Arrows, are Ipoken of at this 
fight, by all our hiftorians : and the cataf- 
traphe of the battle fully proves the ad¬ 
vantage which the invaders derived from 
. thefe weapons. Many of our early writers, 
neglcdt to particularize the kind of Bow 
made uic of by the Norman army, but 
John Rofs, exprefsly fays, the Long-bow 
was ufed.* Mr. Barrington is of opinion, 
that the Crofs-bow was the inflrument 
principally employed in the army of 
William, and the pafiiiges which have oc- 
cured to my observation, ftem to prove 

the 

* Ipfc (Willklm us) ufum Ion go rum arcitum & fagit- 
tarum in Arigliam primus induccbat, cum cis Angliam. 
couqueftione vincens. 

Chron, J . RoJJi, pg . 109. 
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the truth of his conjecture. From Sir 
John Hayward’s account of William, it 
feems aim oft certain, that he himfelf ufed 
the Crofs-bow; but this part of my fub- 
jedt will be more properly defered, till I 
treat on that weapon. 

No circumftance worthy of obfervation 
occurs in our liiftory, from the conqucft 
till the time of Henry the Second, in 
whofe reign. Archery feems to have been 
Hr ft carried into Ireland, by the troops of 
that king. Lord Lyttleton, in his hiftory 
of the life of Henry, fays, “ it is ftrangc 
that the Irifh, who had much intercourfe 
with the Welfh before Henry the Second’s 
time,’ fhould not have learnt front that 
nation, who greatly*excelled in Archery, 
that Arrows were better weapons to an¬ 
noy an enemy with than ftones, thrown 
by the hand without the help of flings, 

F f 2 which 
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which, unlefs at a fmall diftance, could 
have little or no effed.” The fame author 
obferves,* that “ from many inftances, in 
the courfe of thefe wars, (the wars 
of Henry with the Irifh) it appears, that 
the English conquefts in Ireland, were 
principally owing to the life of the Long 
bow in battle, which' the Irifli infantry 
wanted: And therefore Giraldus Cam- 
bnnfis , in his chapter entitled, Qualiter 
Hibernica gens Jit expugnanda , advifes, 
that In all engagements with that people, 
Archers lhould be intermingled with the 
heavy-armed troops.^ 

To 

* VoU 6. Pg. 392. 

* 

+ Thefe are his words:*-ln Hibernicis autem con- 
fli&ibus & hoc fummopere curandum, ut femper fagit- 
larii militaribus turmis mixlim adjiciantur; quatenus & 
lapidum (quorum iftibus graves & artnatos cominus 
appetere folent, ct indemnes agilitatis beneficio, cre- 
bris accederc vicibus et abfeedere) c diverfo eminus 
ftgittis injuria propulfetur,” 
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To {hew how worthy of imitation the 
Welili were, at the time of Henry II. in 
the ufe of the Bow; I {hall relate a few 
exploits performed by their Archers, 
as they are reported by Giraldus Cam- 
brenfis. 

There is a particular tribe in Wales, fays 
this ancient writer, named the Venta; a 
people brave and warlike, and who fat 
excel the other inhabitants of that coun¬ 
try in the pradice of Archery. In fup- 
port of this lad aflertion, the following 
indance is recorded. During a fere, it 
happened, thjft two foldiers running in 
hade towards a tower, fituated at a little 

didance from them, were attacked with 

#'• 

a number of Arrows from the Wei Hi; 
which being fhot with prodigious vio¬ 
lence, fome penetrated through the oak 
doors of a portal, although they were the 

breadth of four fingers in thicknefs. The 
■ 

heads 
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heads of thefe Arrows were afterwards 
driven out, and prefcrved, in order to 
continue the remembrance of fiich extra¬ 
ordinary force in fhcoting with the bow. 
It happened alfo in a battle, at the time 
of William de Breufa, (as he him- 
felf relates) that a Welfhman having di¬ 
rected an Arrow at an horfe-foldier of 
his, who was clad in armour and had his 
leather coat under it; the Arrow, belides 
piercing the man through the hip, ftruck 
alfo through the fiddle and mortally 
wounded the horfeon which he fat. Ano¬ 
ther Welfh foldier, having fhot an Arrow 
at one of his horfemen, wfio was covered 
with ftrong armour in the fame manner 
as the before mentioned perfon, the (haft 
penetrated through his hip and fixed in the 
fiddle: but what is moft remarkable, is, 
that as the horfeman drew his bridle afide 
in order to turn round, he received ano¬ 
ther 
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ther Arrow in his hip oil the oppofite fide, 
which pacing through it, he was firmly 
fattened to the faddle on both fides.§ 

Nothing 

The curious paffuge from which the above cir- 
cumflanecs arc taken, (lands thus in the original: 

fi Hoc autem mihi notubilc videtur, quod gens 
hacc, quae Vcnta gens vocatur, ct Murtiis conflittibus 
ufitatiHima, & ftrenuitatis opera Jaudatiflima, & arte fa- 
gitt.Uidi pia^ ceteris Cambriac fmibus infli utliillma rc- 
puitur, Ad Tin jus autem alferlionis ultimae cerlitudi- 
ncm cxcmpla pioponcre non pigeat. In extrema Caflrt 
prxdicti cxpugnalione noftris diebus perpetrata, mill- 
tlbus duobus in turrim cumulato terrarum aggerc (itam 
per pontem transfugientibus, Wallenfcs ut ipl'os a tergo 
pcicutercut, fagittasaicu mittentes portam turris ilice- 
am, paimaris fere fpilhtudinis tranfpenetrarunt, ad tan- 
lomm ii r Lum vehementiae perpetuam memoiiarn lagittis 
in poria ferro rcpcrculfo relervatis. Accidit & tempore 
Gulielmi de Breufa (ipfo teflante) quendam mil'tcm 
Ilium it eon Hi flu contra Wallenfcs a quodam ipforuni 
per mediam coxam cum panno loricm ocriali feiro 
utrinque vc flit am fagitta percuffum effc, eadem epjS&quc 
fagitta per partem illam fellas, quae alva vocatifr, ufquc 
ad iplutn cqumn Icthalitcr traul'perietrantc. Alia quoque 
faqiila militis alterius coxam ferro limilitcr utrinque 
jnunitam cum panno loricae ufque in fcllam pcrloravit. 
Et cum miles ille locis equum in gyrum fle£lerct: alio 
iagittam codcm contorqucnte, in oppofita coxa fimiiem 
kium fufce.pit, equo ab utraque parte lirmitcr affixus.** 

Jjirxrar, Cambrix, Gir, Comb . Pg» 8,35—20. 
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Nothing particularly applicable to the 
Long-bow (for I do not mean that Archery 
remains unnoticed) is to be found in our 
early hiftorians, during the reigns imme¬ 
diately following, till that of Edward IIL 
in whofe time this weapon is fuppofed to 

t 

have been much in ufe. Mr. Barrington 
entertains this opinion very reafonably, 
from circumftances which occured at the 
battle of Crecy. The Arbalefts in the 
hands of the Qenoefe, were all expofed to 
a violent ftorm, which happened juft 
before the battle commenced. This ftorm 
falling on the ftrings of their Bows, re¬ 
laxed them fo far, as to render them in¬ 
capable of proper fervice j while on the 
othir hand, the Englifh Bows were kept 
in their cafes during the rain and were 
not injured. From hence Mr. Barring¬ 
ton concludes, the Englilh ufed the Long¬ 
bow 

* I have not nientioned the death oF William II. 
as it is uncertain whether the Long-bow or Arbalefl 
d f [charged the Arrow which proved fatal to hitn. 
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bow, as that inftrument was ufually 

provided with a cafe, but the Cross bo v, 

being of lb inconvenient a lliape, could 

not be provided with fiich covering. 

Indeed this latter kind of Bow, is not 

faid to have been even furni died with a 
» 

cover, as far as I have been able to find. 

The Battle of Crecy, as well as that 
of Poidliers, (where the Archers poured 
forth their Quivers in fuch bloody vic¬ 
tories,*) intimates the Bow to have been 
highly cultivated by the EnglLh at thole 
times; but it was found neccfiary by 
Edward to enforce the practice of Archery 
during the peace which followed, as the 
foldicrs rather attended to other anfftfe- 
ments, than Archery. 

During the reign of Richard II. little 
is recorded with refpedt to the Bow. 

G g We 

* — M innumcra laxarunt csede pharctras.’* 
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We find, however, from Hollinftiead, 

f • 

that a number of Archers were fent at the 
requeft of the Genoefe, to a (lift them 
again# the Saracens on , the coail of Bar¬ 
bary ; and that they performed fome 
meritorious exploits with their Long- 
bow.*f- 

From a paflage in Stow, we find 
Richard II. to have had a very numerous 
guard of Archers 5 for in the year 1397, 
as one day the members were leaving the 
l||rliament t Houfe, “ a great ftir was 
made as was pfual; - whereupon the 
King’s Archers, in number four thoufand, 
compared the Parliament-houfe, thinking 
there had been fome broil, or fighting, 
with 6 their Bows bent, their Arrows 
notched, and drawing, ready to fhoot, 
to the terror of all that were there: but 
the King coming pacified them.”J 

- ' * 1 

t HoUiitfbead,. Chron. Vol. III. pg. 473. 

, J Stow, pg. 3*6. 


The 



The moft memorable circumftance 
with refpedl to the Bow, which occurred 
in the reign of Henry IV. was the vidtory 
gained over the Scots near Halidowne- 
hill, in the year 1402; “ where,” in the 
words of an old hiftorian, “ the .Lord 
Percies Archers did withall deliver their 
deadly Arrowes fo lively, fo couragioudy, 
fo grievoufly, that they ranne through 
the men of armes, bored the helmets* 
pierced their very fwords, beat their 
lances to the earth, and eaiily ihot thole 
who were more ilightly armed, throUjp. 
and through.”§ 

The battle of Agincourt, which hap- 
pened in the year 1415, under Henry V. 
is the next fignal vidtory afcribedjto the 

G g 2 Englilh 

§ As a contraft to this barbarous, though energetic 
pafTdge, I will quote the description of a furious Arrow, 
from Lucan. 

“ Haud unum contcnta latus tranfire, quiefeit: 

*' Scd pandens perque arma viam. perque ofl'a, rcli&a 

“ Morte, fugit: fupereft telo poft volnera curfus.” 

Pharjalia , Lib, 3. 
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Eriglifh Archers, who tieftroyed & great 
number of the French cavalry, by their 
yard iong Arrows. This, indeed, feems 
the lad: very important action in which 
Archery is much fpoken of, and although 
the ufe of it was continued through feveral 
fucceeding reigns, it at ‘ length feeins to 
have been cultivated more as an amufe- 
ment, than for real military fervice.* 

The 

i ♦ 

* It is laid, that James I. oF Scotland, during his 
long confinement in England, in the beginning of the 
hjjteenth century, was fo (truck with the fpirit and gal¬ 
lantly of the Englifh Arch&rs, that’on returning to his 
own country, he eftablifhed Royal Companies of Bow¬ 
men in dilferept parts of his dominions* The art of 
Ihooting with the Bow, is at prefent regularly pra&ifcd, 
by numerous Societies; and the Pepingoe is annually 
celebrated at Kilwinning, in the weft of Scotland, by 
the gentlemen of the neighbourhood. The Pepingoe 
{or FopTngay, a-maik formed like a parrot) is projefled 
two or three feet from the top of the church fteeple, 
and they (hoot at it perpendicularly, refting their left 
foot on the bafe of the tower. 'I he Royal Company of 
Archer at Edinburgh, confifl&cf the principal nobility 
and gentry of that kingdom, to the number of eight or 
nine hundred, members. Maitland, in his lullory of 
Edinburgh, informs us, that this Society was founded 
about the yedr 1676; and that it was erected -into a 

cor* 
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The aiiiiifeiiiedt was extremely fafhion- 
abie in the time of Henry Vlf I* aiid Hol- 
3 in (head reports, that that prince Ihot as 
well as any of his guard* 

Edward VI. is faid, by Mr. Barrington* 
to have been fond of the exercife of Ar¬ 
chery .$ 

Charles I. appears to have-amufed him- 

«r 

felf in this way alio, and is rep refen ted in 
the frontirpiece of Markham’s Art of 

ArdierJi* 

corporation by Letters Patent from Queen Anne, dated 
the 3 ill of December, 1713. As the articles by which 
the Society is regulated are too long to be inferled in 
this place, I fhali extradf the whole account from 
Maitland’s hiftory, in the Appendix ; to which I refer 
the reader. If we may judge from the compliments of 
a Poet, this Society ieems to havi: flourUhcd with great, 
fpiri't in the beginning of the prefent century. I alh.de 
to Allan Ramfay’s vyorks; among which there are 
feveral poems addreti’ed to the Archers of Edmbuiglt, 
and which celebiatc tp.eir ikili. Among others, the 
Duke of Hamilton revive* a few lines on his having 
fhot an Eel in the neck. > 

% Mr. R. refers to t!ut Prince’s manuferiptjournal, 
in the Britilh M oleum* 
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Archery, (1634) in the attitude and drefs 
of a Bowman. 


During the reigns of Charles II. and 
James II. the antufement was continued, 
' and the former fometimes attended at ex¬ 
hibitions of IIiQoting. The Artillery 
Company, or Finfbuiy Archers, have fur- 
vived even to the prefent time, but ex¬ 
cept in that fociety, the Bow, till within 
thefe ten years, was very little known in 
the kingdom. At prefent, indeed Arche¬ 
ry gains favour, and many companies are 
formed, for the practice of that atnule- 
ment.-f* 

The 


+ Of thefe Societies, I 
principal: viz. 

The H<*n. Artil. Comp. 
Royal Edinburgh 
Toxophihtc 
Woodmen of Arden 
Royal Kcntifh Bowmen 
Royal Britifh Bowmen 
Robin Hood Bowmen 
Loyal Archers 
Yoikfhire Archers 

* 

Hainhault Forcftcrs 


believe the following are the 

x 

Southampton Archers 
Bowmen of Chiviot Chafe 
Kcntifh Rangers 
Woodmen of Hornfcy 
Surry Bowmetj 
Bowmen of the Border 
Mercian Bowmen 
Broughton Aichers 
Staflordfhiie Bowmen 
1 rent Archers 
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The exadfc time in which die Bow be¬ 
came difufed in war by the Englifli army, 
perhaps, cannot be fixed. P. Daniel 
mentions, that Arrows were fhot by 
the Englifli at the Ifle of Rhe, in 1627.* 
Mr. Grofe informs us, that in 1643, the 
Earl of Eflex iflued a precept <( for ftir- 
ring up all well-affe&cd people by bene¬ 
volence, towards the railing of a com¬ 
pany of Archers for the fervice of the 
King (Charles I.) and the Parliament/* 
And in a pamphlet, lays the fame author,' 
which was printed anno 1664, giving an 
account of the fuccefs of the Marquis of 
Montrofe againft the Scots, bowmen are 
repeatedly mentioned. One Neade, in 
the reign of Charles I. obtained a.com- 
miffion under the Great Seal, wherein, 
he and his fon, were empowered to teach 
the combined management of the. pike 

and 


* P. Daniel, Vol. I. Pg. 427. 
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and Bow* JL book entitled t( The double 
qrwed man ” fhewing the proper exercife 
and attitudes, was written and publifhed 
by William Neadc, about the year 1625. 
It contains nothing of confequence re¬ 
lating to Archery, but we may judge 
that that art was not laid afide at this 
period.^ 

Having related what hiftory affords 
with refpedt to our ancient Archery, I 
fiiall now take a view of the ftatutes which 
have been formed for the regulation and 
encouragement of this art. Mr. Barring- 

*1 

ton has already traverfed this path, and it 
is neceflary for me to fay, that his EfTay 
has greatly facilitated the compofition of 
this part of my fubjedL 

Very foon after the Conqued, we find 

Archeiy to have been much cultivated, 

„ * 

and 

J See.Grofe’s Hift.of Army.* Vol. I, 
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and large numbers of Archers brought 
into the field. Even as early as the 
beginning of the twelfth century, a law 
was inftituted with refpe& to the practice 
of Archery, which freed from the charge 
of murder, any one who in pradHiing 
with Arrows or Darts, fhould kill a per- 
fon ftanding near.-f* This I believe is the 
firft regulation to be found in our annals, 

and it appears to have been overlooked by 

> 

Mr. Barrington, and Mr. Grofe. 

. 

Till the time of Edward III. no law feems 
to have paffed with refpedt to Archery. 
This prince, however, found it naceffary 
to enjoin the pra&iee of the Bow, by two 
mandates during his reign; and in the 
reign of Richard II. an a& was mafde to 
compel all fervants to fhoot on Sundays 
and Holidays. 

Hh The 

+ w Si quis ludo fagittandi, vcl alicujus cxercitii ja- 
culo, vcl hujufmodi cafu aliquem occidat, reddat cum." 

Lmws of Htnry L Ch, 38 . Camb. 1644. Foi, 
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The 7. Henry IV. complain of the 
negligence of the arrow-fmiths, and or¬ 
dains that the heads of Arrows fhall in 
future be well boiled and brazed, and 
hardened at the points with fteelj under 
the pain of the forfeiture of all fuch heads 
otherwife manufactured, and imprifon- 
ment to the makers: AH Arrow heads to 
be marked with the maker's name. 

Henry V. ordered the Sheriffs of feveral 
counties, to procure feathers from the 
wings of geefe, picking fix from each 
goofe. 

4 

* 

In the time of Edward IV. an aCt 
paffed^ ordaining every Englifliman to 
have a Bow of his own height, and 
during the fame reign. Butts were order¬ 
ed to be put up in every townihip, for the 

inhabitants to Ihoot at, on feaft days, and 

$ 

if 
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if any negledted, the penalty of one half¬ 
penny was incurred. 

The i. Richard III. n. complains 
that by the feditious confederacy of Lom¬ 
bards tiling divers ports of this realm, 
the Bowftavcs were raifed to an outra¬ 
geous price, that is to fay, to eight pounds 
an hundred, were they were wont to be 
fold at forty {hillings. This adt there¬ 
fore, provides that ten-Bowflaves {hall be 
imported with every butt of Marlmfey or 
Tyre wines, brought by the merchants 

trading from Venice, into- this land, 

» 

under a penalty of thirteen {hillings and 
four-pence, for every butt of the faid 
wines, in cafe of negleft. 

The 3. Henry VIIL 3. orders all men 
under the age of forty, to have Bows and 
Arrows, and to ufe {hooting, forne cer¬ 
tain perfons only excepted. 

Hh 2 


The 
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The 33d. Henry VIII* 9. is a ftatute 
principally referring to Archery* It opens 

f 

with a complaint on account of the decay 
of this art. It ordains that all men under 
fixty (except Ipiritual men,* Juftices, &c.) 

fhall 

• Spiritual men fcem to have been as fond of 
Archery formerly as any other perfons, Afcham 
teaches us, that the bilhops pratti fed Archery in his 
lime, and we find the following account of a bifhop 
{hooting at Utrecht. 

L'Eveque leur montroit cxemple, & apres avoir 
fan&ifie la fete par une proceffion, il fe meloit parmi 
les tiieurs, & devenoit Roi de FArc f faifant voir qu'il 
les furpaffoit autant en adreife qu’en dignite* 

Bib* UniverfdU • 

Another curious paflage from Bifhop Latimer's 
fixth fermon, will fhew how great an advocate for 
Archery he was, even in the pulpit. The Reformer 
, preached the fermon before the King; and after con- 
demning^the vices of the age, he thus introduces the 
fubjc& of Archery;—** The arte of fhutynge hath ben 
in tymes paft much eflemed in this realme, it i$ a gyft 
of God, that he hath geven us to excell all other nacions 
wythall. It hath bene Goddes inftrumente, whereby 
he hath gyven us manye viftories agaynfte ouie enc- 
myes, But nowe we have taken up*horyngc in townes, 
infteede of' fhutynge in the fyeldes. A wondcrous 
thyngc, that fo excefente a gyft of God ihoulde he lo 

lyttle 
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fhall ufe {hooting with the Long-bow, 
and {hall have a Bow and Arrows ready 
continually in their lioufe. And that 
every perfon having a man-child, or men- 
children in his lioufe, fliall provide a 
Bow and two {hafts for every fuch man- 
child being feven years old and upwards, 
till of the age of thirteen, in order to pro* 
mote {hooting. And if the young men 
be fervants, the expence of the articles c 
lhall be abated in their wages. When 

of 

lyttlc efteemed. I defirc you, my Lordcs, even as 
you love honoure, and glorye oF God, and intende to 
remove his indignacion, let there be lent fourth i'oine 
proclimacion, fomc fharpe proclimacion, to'the Jufticcs 
of Peace, for they do not thyr dutyc. Jullices now be no 
Juftices; ther be many good a&es made for thys matter 
already. Charge them upon their allegiance, that thys 
lingular benefit of God may be pra&ifcd; and that it 
be not turned into bollyng, and gloffyng, and horing, 
wythin the townes; for they be negligente irf execu- 
tying thefe lawes of fhutynge. In my tyme, my poore 
father was as diligent to teach me to finite, as to lcarne 
any other thynge j and lb I thinke other menne dyd 
thyr children. He taught me howe to dravve, howe 
to lay my bodye in my fiowe, and not to drawe wyth 
ftrength of armes, as bther nacions do, but wyth 

llrcngth 
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of the age of feventeen years, the young 
men are to provide a Bow and four Ar¬ 
rows for themfelves, and ufe fhootingj 
and if a mafter or father permit his fer- 
vants or children, being feventeen years 
of age, to lack a Bow and Arrows for the 
fpace of a month, the faid mafter or father 
fhall forfeit fix and eight-pence for every 
offence. Allb every fervant upwards of 
% feventeen and under fixty years of age, 
fhall pay fix and eight-pence if he be 
without a Bow and four Arrows for one 
month. 

It 

flrength of bodye. I had my Bowes bought me ac¬ 
cording to my age and ftrength, as I encreafcd in them; 
fo my Bowes were made bigger and bigger: for men 
fhall never Ihute well, excepte they be brought up in 
ft. It is*a goodly arte, a holefome kynde of excrcifc, 
and much commended in phifike, Marcilius Sicinus, 
in hys boke de triplici vita (it is a greate while fins I 
yed liym nowc); but I remember he commendeth thys 
kinde of cxcrcifc, and fayth, that it wreftlcth agaynfle 
• jnanye kyndes of difeafes. In the reverence of God, 
let it be continued. Let a proclamation go furth, 
charging the Juftices of Peace, that they fee fuch a£fces 
and ftatuteskept, as were made for thys purpofe.*' 

Latimer’s Sermons, Black Letter, 1549, i2' no * 
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It is alfo enadled, that no perfon under 
the age of twenty-four, fhall fhoot at a 
.ftanding mark, except it be a rover, where 
he may change his ground every fhot, 
under a penalty of four*pence each fhot. 
And no other perfon above twenty-four, 
fhall fhoot at any mark of eleven fcore 
yards, or under, with any prick fhaft, or 
flight Arrow, under pain of fix fhillings 
and eight-pence every fhot. 

• * 

. No perfon under feventeen fhall ufe a 
Yew Bow, under a penalty of fix fhillings 
and eight-pence, unlefs he have lands of 
the value of ten pounds yearly, or have 
moveables of the value of forty marks. 

The inhabitants of every city, - town 
and place, are ordered by this adl to eredt 
Butts, and ufe fhooting on holidays, and 
at every other convenient time* 


On 
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On account of the greater price and 
excellence of Yew, it is cna&ed by this 
law, that Bowyers fhall make four Bows 
of ordinary wood, as Elm, A(h, Wycb, 
Hazil, &c. for every one of Yew ; and 
on negledt they. fhall incur a penalty of 
three (hillings and four-pence for every 
liich Bow deficient. 

All artificers of Bows, Arrows, &c„ 
aie by this ftatute obliged, on the com¬ 
mand of the King, Lord Chancellor, &c. 
to go from London to inhabit any town 
deftitute of fuch artificers, where they 
may be ordered, on the penalty of forty 

(hillings a-day during their abode, after 

/ 

receiving proper notice* 

4 

Aliens are prohibited from (hooting 
without the King’s licence; and may not 
tranfport Bows into foreign countries. 

Henfy VIII. 
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Henry VIIf. bejides making laws in 
favour of Archery, in the twenty-ninth 
year of his reign, inftituted a fociety for 
the practice of fhooting, under a charter, 

a 

in the name of the Fraternity of St. 
George. This King was alfo very fond of 
the amufement, and fometimes attended 
to lee the Archers. It is faid, that one 
day having fixed a meeting of them at 
Wind for, a perfon of the name of Barlow 
far out-fhot the reft; which pleafed the 
King fo much, that he told Barlow he 
Ihould be called the Duke of Shoreditch, 
being an inhabitant of that place. This 
dignity was long preferved by the Cap¬ 
tain of the London Archers, who uled 
to fummon the officers of his feveral 
divifions, by the titles of Marquilles of 
Barlow, Clerkenwell, Illington, Iloxton, 
—Earl of Pancrafs, &c. 

The king granted alfo to this fraternity 
a privilege, that if any of the members 

I i fhooting 
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(hooting at a known and accuftomedl 
Butt, having firft pronounced the word 
fast, (or ftand faft) fhoiild happen to 
kill any perfon paffing between the 
fhooter and the Butt, he (hould not fuf- 

i 

fer, or be imprifoned.'f' 

There are other ftatutes which are cal¬ 
culated to fix the price of Bows, the 
regulations in which are the following. 

During the reign of Edward III. a 
painted Bow fold for one and fix-pence,. 
and a white or unpainted one for a {hil¬ 
ling. By 24* Edward IV. 4. Bows of Yew 
were to be fold for three and four-pence. 
By 33. Henry VIII. 9. no Bowyer was 
to fell to a perfon between feven and 
fourteen years of age, any Bow for more 
than one (hilling, and was to have Bows of 

all 

+ This wa$ copied from the Roman Law, both by 
Henry I. And Henry VIII. ^ ^ , 
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all prices, from fix-pen.ee a piece to a 
(billing, for perfons of that age* And 
no Bowjrer was to fell any Elk-yew 
Bow, for more than three (hillings and 
four-pence* 

By 8* E 3 iz. 10. Bows of foreign Yew 
were to be fold at the price of fix 
(hillings and eight-pence. A fecond fort 
at three (hillings and four-pence, and a 
third kind at two (hillings. 

Arrows in the time of Edward III. 
were fold at one (hilling and two*pcnee 
per (heaf, (each (heaf confiding of 
twenty four) if they had (harpened 
points, but if blunt headed, they were 
only one (hilling per (heaf. The‘iron 
from which the bed points were made, 
is faid to have been that of anchor 
ffooks* 

Ii 2 


From 
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Fromfeveral ftatutes which have been 
made for the encouragement and enforce¬ 
ment of the practice of Archery, as well 
as from the complaints of our old hifto- 
rians of the negligence of people in ex- 
ercifing, it is reafonable to fuppofe that 
Archers were not then fo expert as in 
more early periods. I Ihould imagine 
from the victories in the time of Ed¬ 
ward III. and from the encomiums palled 
on the Bowmen of thofe days, that 
Archery in that* reign, was in its high- 
eft perfection. We are taught to believe, 
that the battle of Crecy, was the chef 

d*oeuvre of the Long'bow, but it does not 

# 

add to the honour of our Archers, when 
we hear that all the Bow-ftrings of the 
Genoefe Arbalefters, were fpoiled by rain 
before the battle commenced. However, 
the fk.il! of king Edward’s bowmen is 
undoubted, ast there were other victories 
befides that of Crecy, in which the 

Archers 
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Archers fufficiently proved their excel¬ 
lence. Hollinfhead, who wrote in the 
fixteenth century, laments the decay of 
Archery in his time, and praifes Ed¬ 
ward’s bowmen in the following curious 
manner. In times pail,” fays he, “ the 
chief force of England confifted in their 
Long-bows. But now we have in a 
manner generally given over that kind of 
artillery, and for Long-bows indeed, do 
pradtife to flioot compafs for our paftime. 
Cutes, the Frenchman, and Rutters, de¬ 
riding our new Archery in refpedl to their 
crollets, will not let in open (kirnjifh, if 
any leifure ferve to turn up their tails 
and cry, Jhoote Englijhmen ; and all be- 
caufe our ftrong (hooting is decayed 
and laid in bed. But if feme of our 
Englishmen now lived, that ferved King 
Edward III. the breech of fuch a. varlct 
Should have been nailed to his bum with 

an 
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an Arrow, and another feathered in his 
bowels.” &c.* 

Having traced the Bow in England to 
the period in which it almoft ceafcd to be 

i i > 

a military weapon in our army, I £hall 

now digrefs a moment to view the ftatc 

> 

of Archery in France. 

The Bow has not always been a warlike 
weapon in France. Procopius fays, 
that in the expedition of the Franks under 
Theodebert (A. P, 538) the troops were 
armed with a fword, fhield, and hatchet, 
or rather battle-axe; they had neither 
Bow nor Lance. This is likewife ob- 
ierved by Gibbon, who I prefume de¬ 
rived his information from the fame 
fource, though there is no reference to 
his authority at this part.-f* There are 

pafiages, 

• Hollinfbead, Chron. Vol. I.—198. 

+ See Hift. Roman Empire, Vol. XV. Pg 199.410 Edit. 
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paflagcs, however, in the Salic Law, 
quoted by Father Daniel, which feem to 
difagree with the words of Procopius. 

In chapter xx. ie vulneribus , it ordains a 
penalty of fixty-two pence in gold, to 
be required from any one who fhould 
wound another with a poifoned Arrow.|| 
And in chapter xxxii. (de debilitati - 
bus) it affigns a pecuniary fine for any 
one, who Ihould maim the fecond finger 
of another, ufed in drawing the Bow.§ 
But notwlth (landing thefe paflages in¬ 
volve the idea of the exiftence of Archery, 
yet _ if is fuppofed the Bow was an in- 
(Irument of the chace, not of war ; and 

P/ Daniel remarks,*" thut it was fome- 

m 

times ufed in lieges, and in entrench- 
ments, but not in the field of battle. 

In 

|| St quis altcrum de fdgitia toxicata percuterc vo- 
luerit, &c. 


§ Si fecundum digitum quo fagittatur, exculTerit, &c. 
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In the end of the fixth century, how-> 
ever. Archery appears to have been ufed; J 
and a law of Charlemagne, made in the 
ninth century, dire<5ts that thofe armed 
with clubs, ftiould difcontinue them, and 
Ihoot the Bow.|| 

During the intermediate reigns to that 
of Lewis XI. Archers were employed in 
the French armies J but about the year 
1480, this king difmiffed that part of his 
troops, and in their place procured Swifs 
infantry,* . . 

Archers, however, feem to have 
been again in yfe ^mong the French 
armies, during th? fucceeding reign of 
Charles VIII. as Philip de Comines makes 

mention 

J Daniel, Fg. 24. Vol. 1 . 

| Quod nullus in hofte baculum habcat fed arcum. 
Capita Rig. Franc —• Baluzius t Pg. 510. 


* Daniel, Vol. 1. Pg. 252 . 
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mention of them at the battle of Fomova, 
(or Fournue) at which there were many 
Scotch Archers.J 

During the time of Francis I. the Bow 
leems to have been difufed. 

P. Daniel fays, that in the year 1522, 
there was but dhe Arbalefter in the 
army, at the fight of Bico j but this one 
Archer was fo expert, that an officer 
named Jean de Cardonne, having opened 
the vizor of his helmet to take breath, 
this man ftruck him in the unguarded 
part with his Arrow and killed him. 

Though the B ^w ^ as not ufed in this 
expedition, it was^fliB pra&ifed by the 
inhabitants of Gafcony; and in. the 
reign of Francis I. was ftill introduced 
in battle. § 

K k Fire- 

t Sec Mem. P. de Comines, B. 8. Ch. 6. 

+ Daniel, Vol. I.—427. $ Daniel, Vol. I. 426. 
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Fire-arms after this time became more 
general, and in a fliort period altogether 
excluded the Bow and Arbalcft, as war¬ 
like inftruments. 

The name of Archers, however, was 
continued to thofe in particular oflgces for 
fome years, and even to the prefent day 
the minifters of executive juftice, retain 

4 

the title. 

The decay of the ufe of the Bow, in 
our country, fo much regreted by Englifh 
writers, was attributed to two caufes; 
firft the fafeination of fcveral games 
and diverfions t6* Which the yeomanry 

* t * 

were partial ; and fccondly, the introduc¬ 
tion of fire-arms. 

We cannot wonder that the unvaried 
ufe of the Bow, fhould in the procefs of 
time become irkfome; and it is rcafonablc 


to 



to fuppofe, that foldiers tired with war, 
would feel greater pleal'ure in trivial 
ainufcments, if. pew, than in the familiar 
practice of Archery* The natural love 
of variety would foon operate, fo as to 
make compullive laws ncceflary. 

# 

With refpc^l to the fecond caufe, the 
introduction of artillery; it was flow, 
but at length efficacious in fubverting the 
ufe of the Bow in battle. 

It long remained a doubt which was 
the moil advantageous weapon, the 
Mufkct or Bow. The doubt continued 
more than two centuries after the ufe of 
artillery in action, and even in the time 
of Elizabeth, the preference Was by 
many, given to the Bow. 

i 

Sir John Hayward, in his life of the 
Norman kings, (printed 1613) after 
Kk 2 fpeaking 
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fpeaking of the effc£ts of Archery at the 
battle of Haftings, compares the advan¬ 
tages of fire-arms, with thoie of the Bow 
and afligns four reafons for deciding in 
favour of the latter. <c Firft/’ fays he, 
€< for that in a reafonable diftance, it is 
of greater, both certainty and, force. 
Secondly, for that it difehargeth fafter. || 
Thirdly, for that more men may dif- 
charge therewith at once; for only the 
firft ranke difehargeth the piece, neither 
hurt they any, butthofe that are in front; 
but with the Bow, ten or twelve rankes 
may difeharge together, and will annoy 
fo many rankes of the enemies. LafUy, 
for that the Arrow doeth ftrike more 
parts of the body ; for in that it hurteth 
by difeent ; (and not only point blanke 

like 

J Mr. Grofe informs us, an Archer could formerly 
{hoot fix Anow s in the time necefiary to charge and 
difeharge a mufket. And I have heard a gentleman fay, 
he himfelf could fhoot twelve Arrows into a circle 
not larger than the circumference of a man’s hat, at 
the diftance of forty yards, in a minute* 
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like the bullet) there is no part of the 
body but it may ftrikej from the crown 
of the head, ever* to the nailing of the 
fobt to the ground. Hereupon it follow- 
eth, that the Arrows falling fo thick as 

i 

hail upon the bodies of men, as left 
feareful of their flcfli, fo, more flenderly 
armed than in former times, muft neeef- 
farily worke moft di&ftrous effe&s.” 

An old writer (quoted by Dr. Johnfon) 
fays, 

k 

The white faith oF hift’ry cannot {hew. 

That e'er a mufket yet cpuld beat the d$ow* 

* Alleyn's Heniy VII. 1 * 1 

if we confider the unfkilful contrivance 
of the mufket, at the time Archery was 
in ufc in war, we (hall not be furprized 
that the Bow remained in favour fo long; 

- indeed, 

* We may rcmaik, that at the vi&ory of Crecy, no 
part of the honour or advantage is attubulcd to the 
<trtiUciy uled by Edwaid. 
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indeed in the prefent day, although fire- 
afms are much improved, there is reafon 
to fuppofe the Bow*would be of great 
fervice on many occafions, and particu¬ 
larly againft cavalry. 

Sir John Hayward obferves, that “ a 
horfe ftroke with a bullet, if the wound be 
not mortal, may performe good fervicc; 
but if an Arrow be fattened in the flefh, 
the continual ttirring thereof, occafioned 
by the motion of himfelfe, will enforce 
him to caft off all command, and either 
beare down or diforder thofe that are 
neere. ,, '(* 

He proceeds to add, €i that fome 
thought the cracke of the peice, ttrikes 

terrour 

■f Virgil thus deferibes a wounded horfe—' 

——ferrumque Tub aure reliquit. 

Quo Conipes iftu furit arduus, altaque jaflat 
Vulneris impatiens, arreflo peflorc crura : 
Volvitur illc excuffua humi* 

Lib* X 1 ,- 637 . 
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terrour into the enemy. But ufe, fays he, 
will extinguifh thefe terrourS. And if 
it be true, which all men of action doe 
hold, that the eye in all battailes is firli 
overcome, then againft men equally ac- 
cuftomed to both, the fight of a fliower 
of Arrows is more available to vi&ory 
then the cracke of the piece. 


AS the Arrow muft neceflarily be ele¬ 
vated in (hooting to a dillance, Archers 
may be placed in almoft any pofition, 
with relpedt to the other parts of the 
army; and accordingly we find,, that in 
both ancient and modern tadlics, they 
have been placed nn the rear, as well as 

the 

t In ancient battles, when tnyriadsof Archers were 
iutioduccd, the appearance of a difrharge of Arrows 
lrom the whole army, muft have been incois^ivably 
awful. How frequently do wc. meet with fuch expref- 
fioUi as thefe— cxcluccrc diem tclis — grandiue ferri— 
jfec. There* is a well known reply of Dioncces, to 

a per- 
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the front. Indeed contingent circum- 
fiances* futh as the face of a country, 
whether woody or open, whether moun¬ 
tainous or plain, would require a varied 
diftribution of the lines of an army* 


Archers ufually occupied the front, 
and retired between the ranks of the 

heavy- 

a perfon who informed him at the battle of Thermo¬ 
pylae, that the Perfian army was fo numerous, as- to 
obfeure the light of the fun with their Arrows, wc 
fhall then fight in the fhade, faid he, and not expofed 
to the heat.” 

Herod,.—fig* 522 

We may judge alfo, of the immenfe number of 
Artows expended in an engagement, fiom a circum¬ 
stance mentioned in the Anabafis of Zcnophon. The 
troops under the command of Clcaicus, who were di¬ 
vided from the other part of the army, in that battle 
which pioved fatal to Cyrus, having loft their pro- 
vifions, by the enemy plundering theii camp, were 
obliged to kill the oxen and afics which drew the bag¬ 
gage waggon8. Thefe animals theyroafted by Hies 
made of the Petfian Artows, and arms, which they 
found in prodigious 1 numbcis on the field of battle, 
near to the place where the camp lay. 

Zenoph.*-fig. 275. A • 
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heavy- armed men, as the battle joined* 
It was not uncommon to place them in 
lines, behind thofe of the infantry, as 
they could a<5fc over the heads of the pre¬ 
ceding ranks j'f* for the fame reafon they 
fometimes fought behind the cavalry ; but 
when the enemy approached, it was ne- 
ceilaryfor the horicmen to incline for¬ 
wards, and cover themfelves with their 
fhields.J The Emperor Leo very much 
difapproves of this latter method of 
placing Archers, as from their fituation 
the Arrows being directed high, ** they 
fell on the enemy,” he fays, “ in a pofition 
which was without effect.” It is not ob¬ 
vious, however, why the Arrows elevated 
high, fliould fall without effect, as the 
experience of ages has proved the value 
of diflant Archery. 

L1 Matthew 

+ Zcnnphon Cyrop.—pg. 16^. C,—and 226. E. 

X Leo’s Taftics.—pg. 93. 
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Matthew Paris and Hoveden mention, 
that the Englilh Archers were mixed 
with the cavalry, in the time of king 
Stephen. 

* 

At the battle of Crecy, our Archers 
are faid to have been placed in triangles 
behind the ranks 5 and at PoiCtiers they 
were in .the wings, drawn up in the fame 
figure, “ rangez en herfe”~$ee P. DanieL 

The real advantage of Archers in war, 
appears, during early periods, to have been 
inconfiderable j they feem to be held in 
low eftimation by Homer, and are repre- 
fented as lurking behind ports and trees, 
in order to rtioot; or under the protection 
of feme fbield, held over them by the 
hand of a by-ftander j thus fighting.in 
ambuflh, like artaffiiis, rather than as 
foldiers. At this period indeed, the 

Archers were armed only with the Bow, 

> 

without 
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without fword or fliield ; it would have 
been rafhnefs therefore, for them to have 
entered the battle with a weapon cal¬ 
culated only for did ant combat; and this 
may in fbme degree, plead an excufe for 
their feeking flicker.* 

The fame idea with relpecft to Archers, 
was preferved for many centuries. The 
Achoeans, we are told by Polybius, deem¬ 
ed the Bow an inlidious weapon ; arid 
as they difdained to gain battles, and to 
extend territories by unjuft practices, 
defpifing conqueft bought by artifice, 
they refolved with the Peloponefians, that 
Archery fliouldnot .be uled among their 
troops; efteeming the manly clofe en- 

L 1 2 counter, 

* 11 . Lib. 13. L. 714. The Locrian Archers had 
not fword, fliield, or javelin. 

<c Ou yoL^ £p£o» x.ot?vQtz<r <Tr7ro§ao'«ar, 

** Ol<T t%nv aurrrt^ots evxvxKh? xett c 

** «£x To^picrivJ* 

b 

See alio Procopius, pg, 6.—Fol* Paris. 
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counter, as the only honourable means 
of vi&oryi*f* 

The 

+, See Polybius, Lib, ig, 

Euripides puts the following words in dilpraifc of 
the Bow, into the mouth of Lycus, who he repre¬ 
fen ts flighting the feats of Hercules. 

■■ He, with no merit, held- 
“ *Ihe fame of daring courage, that with beads 
* ! lie fought, in nought befides his prowefs prov’d: 

“ His left hand never knew to raife the fhield, 

** Never advanc’d he nigh the fpear, but held 
** The Bow, a coward’s weapon, and to flight 
“ Was always prompt; no proof of manhood, none 
* e Of daring courage is the Bow,**-————• 

Amphitryon then makes anfwer 

“ ———-- The man array’d in arms 

“ Is to his arms a Have, and Rationed nigh 
“ Weak hearted daftards, through their cowardife 
* 6 He periihes; or fliould he break his fpear, 

** What hath he to proteft him from the carnage, 

(t His valour thus difarm’d? But he that grafps 
** The fkilful-aiming Bow, hath' in his hand 
“ Orib thing which much avails him, whence he fends 
j * 4 A thoufund Arrows ’gain ft the breaft of others, 

<* Himfelf from death defending ; and, liis (land 
t( Held diftant, pours his vengeance on his foes, 

** Who fall by unfeen wounds, himfelf fecurc, 
tf Nor tp their arms expofed; for in the fight 
* e This is the work of wifdom to annoy 
u The enemies, fecurc fiom their attack.** 

Hercules, Aft l. 

1 lav? copied the tranflation of Potter. 
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The Archers of later times, were 
more favourably regarded, and as they 
were armed with a Ihield, a fword, and 
javelins, as well as the Bow* they were 
not afraid to venture into the midi! of 
the battle. J 

Vegetius complains, that the Roman 
Archers had in his time, laid aiide their 
armour, and were {lain like cattle by the 
Arrows of the Goths. 

Leo, in his tadlics, directs that every 
Archer {hall be clothed in an entire coat 
of mail, {ball have a poliflied iron hel¬ 
met, 

^ The Archers furnifhed with fwords and targets, 
when they approached the lines of the enemy, flung 
their Bows behind them, and drew their fwords. 
The Sarmatians (according to Tacitus) (hot their 
Arrows as they advanced, and prefled their horfes 
rapidly, till they came near enough to engage with 
their other weapons, at which lime they thiew the 
Bow aftde. Sarmatac omiflo arcu, quo brevius valent 
contis gladiifquc rucrcnt: modo equellris prcclii more, 
fronds ct tergi vices." 

Tacitus 7 Annul . Li's. 6.—-35, 
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met,, ornamented on the top with a creftj 
a Bow rather above, than beneath the 
power of the (hooter, having its cafe 
large and proper. Plenty of bowftrings, 
and a Quiver with a lid, containing thirty 
or forty Arrows, a javelin and a fword 
fufpended to a belt, and alfo a dagger. 

The English had formerly Archers 
both on foot, and mounted on horles ; 
but the latter do not appear to have been 
very generally introduced in war, before 
the fourteenth century.§ Lord Lyttleton 
fays, “ I read of no Archers on liorfe- 
back in the age of Henry II. unlefs they 
were comprehended under the term 
Jerviente's* fome of which were light 

horle- 

$ ** Archers were drawn from the yeomanry, and 
feexncd to have ierved on loot, as attendants on the 
vaffals who held by knight s I'crvicc, and at tlicir 
charge; or, fomeiimcs, under the pay, and at the 
charge of the King.” 

LytUetor’s Henry II, Volf III, pg, 90. 
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horfcvmen: but In the time of Edward III. 
mention is made, in a roll of par¬ 
liament, of two hundred Archers on 
horieback; and in the feventh year of 
Richard II. the bifhop of Norwich, 
offered to ferve the king abroad with 
three thoufund men at arms, and two 
thoufand five hundred Archers, well 
barfed and appointed. And when Lionel 
Earl of Clarence (fon of Edward III.) 
went with an army into Ireland, he 
carried with him thither many Archers 
on horfeback, whofe pay was fix-pence 
a man per diem> Tquires in the lame 
army, being rated at one Chilling a man 
per diem , the knights at two fliiUings, 
and the baronets at four findings. There 
were like wife fame Archers at four-pence 
per diem , who, I prefume, ferved on foot. 
The Earl of Ormonde had under him, 
betides his knights and Tquires, twenty 
boilers armed, and twenty not armed; 

the 
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the . pay of the former being fix-pence 
a piece per diem 9 and of the latter four- 
pence, Thefe hoblers were Iri(h horfe- 
xnen, fo called becaufe they ferved on 
hobbies”* 

Montfaucon in his work, entitled, 
* c Les Monumens de la Monarchic PL 30, 
Vol. IV. has given a reprefentation of 
the meeting of Henry VIII. and Francis I. 
on the “field of the cloth of gold f be¬ 
tween Guifnes and Ardres, in France.*!* 
The kings are' on horfeback, followed 
by their refpe&ive attendants; and thofe 
of Henry are principally Archers mounted 
on horfes, carrying their Long-bows 
with them; 

© 

I have not difcovered, that the drefs of 
the horfe Archers, differed in any ma¬ 
terial 

♦ Sec Lyttleton’sHiftory Henry II. Vol. III. pg. 22*b. 

f If the Reader wifh to fee an account of this 
fuperb affair, he will find it deferibed in Robcrtfou's 
Charles V. Vol. II. 
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terial point, from that worn by the foot. 
The latter were well fortified from the 
attack of fwords, or Arrows, by the 
ftrcngth of their defenfive apparel. Their 
limbs were guarded by a coat" of mail, 
in which they moved at liberty, and in 
which they drew their Bow without 
reflraint. They wore an helmet or 
fkull-cap fitting clofe to their head, and 
had body-armour. 


Befides the Bow, they were armed 
with a Target and lword, which, while 
they were engaging with Arrows, was 
fufpended on the left fide. They carried 
a Quiver containing twenty-four Arrows, 
fometimes on the back, and fometimes 
on the right fide; but the Arrows ufcd 
in aftion, were held under a belt, to 
which the fword was hung.§ Eight of 


M m 


-’fV ' 


thefe 


§ See the Frontifptece. 
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thefe Arrows were generally lighter than 
the reft, and were ufed to annoy the 
enemy at a great diftance. We may well 
fay, at a great diftance, for an ancient 
!Bow, we are told by Mr. Grofe, (who 
quotes Nead) would throw one of thefe 
four hundred yards.[[ 

Our Archers formerly, alfo, carried a 
leaden maul, with which the wounded 
were finally difpatched. This dnlfcru- 

ment 


j|. The force of Arrows is weil instanced by a fa£t 
recorded in the Journal of Edward VI. which 
Mr. Grofe quotes from Burnett’s Hiftory of the Refor¬ 
mation, An hundred Archers belonging to the King’s 
guard (hot at an inch board, fingly, two Arrows each, 
and afterwards all together. . Some of thefe Arrows 
pierced through this, and into another board placed 
behind it, although the wood was extremely folid and 
firm. 

An ancient Bow, fays P. Daniel,* Vol. H. 606, 
would carry farther than a JFufil, and to the diftance of 
6qo paces. , If he means common military paces, each 

' ' 1 

of which may CottfiA of two feet, or rather more, the 
diftance of the range may be fet down as full 400 
yards. 
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ment was l$nown among the Englifh and 

-*v 1 

Scotch, as early as the beginning of the 

• * 

fourteenth century, and continued to be 
ufed by them till jthe middle of the 
fixteenth. This weapon was fometimes 
twenty-five pounds in weight, and had an 
iron hoop on each end, to prevent the 
lead indenting on the edges. Its handle 
was five feet long, and it was ufually 
carried on the back. 

It is fomcthing extraordinary, that the 
Laplanders have reprefented their great 
God Thor, with a Bow in one hand and 
a Mallet, or Maul, in the other. They 
fay this God wounds the evil Demons 
with his Bow, and then dailies out their 
brains with the Maul.* 

Bcfides the defenfive armour worn by 
each individual, there was an expedient 

Mm2 by 


* ShcflFer’s Hiftory of Lapland. 
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by which the troops were often protected 
from the effedts of Archery. One of the 
moft beautiful, as well as ufeful manoeu¬ 
vres, in the ancient difcipline, was cal¬ 
culated to ward off the mtflive weapons. 
The c Te/ludo 9 was in ufe among the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Englilh, and 
others; and was often executed with 
wonderful addrefs. According to Potter, 
it w as formed tf when the foldiers, drawn 
up clofe together, and the hindermoft 
ranks bowing themfclves, placed their 
Targets above their heads; as if we fup- 
pofe the firft rank to (land eredt, the red 
to ftoop lower and lower by degrees, till 
the lad rank kneeled upon the ground; 
the men in front and on the ddes holding 
their ^Targets before their bodies, the red 
covering the heads of thofe that were 
placed before them; fo that the whole 
body refembled a- pent houfe, or roof 
covered with tile, down which the ene¬ 
my’s 
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my’s mifllve weapons eaiily glided with¬ 
out prejudice to the foldiers beneath. 

The formation of the Teftudo is often 
mentioned by our old Chronicle writers, 
and feems to have been much uled in this 
kingdom in early times, again if the force 
of Arrows and Javelins. § 

Our ancient Archers, as well as tliofe 
of France, were accuftomed, at the be- 

fieging 

+ “ M. Antoninus adverfus Paithos, epd ir.diiita 
mulitiudim: iagitlurum cxorciturn cjus obmeba*, lab- 
fidere funs, & tcitudinem fa core julUt, fupra quutn 
trailImiiTis lagittas fine militum noxa exhauilus ell 
hoflu.” 

Frov.tini Straiagcmata, pg. 159. 

According to the difpofition of the Macedonian 
Phalanx, the pien were drawn up in columns lixteen 
deep. Polybius tells us, that the live lorcmoit ranks 
only, pieicmcd their fpears, of fouiU.cn cubits in 
length, to the fiont; while the remainder of thofe in 
tlie rear, inclining their pikes a little, over the Ibouldm 
ol the ranks before them, defended the men bcncatJi, 
from the millive weapons of the enemy. 

See Poljinus, Lib. 17, pc. e6. 


§ Sec the (Quotation from J. de Burg', pg. 215. 
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ficging of towns, to protedt themfelves 
by a very large kind of ftrield, which 
was placed on the ground before them, 
and which warded off the attacks of 
the enemy $ while they from their am- 
bufb, kept up a perpetual difcharge of 
Arrows on thofe who ventured on the 
walls, and wliilft the larger engines and 
battering-rams were exerting their efforts 
in forcing a breach. G. Britton makes 
mention of thefe large fhields, as uled 
by our King John, when attacking a 
town in Anjou.* 

Befides thefe expedients ufed againft 
the attacks of an army, the old Englifh 
Archers had a method of protecting 

them- 

* Tunc prarcedebat cum Parma Garcio,* fub qua. 

Nil*fibi formidans obfeflos damnificabat. 

AiTidue potcrat nec ab illis damnificari 

AiTcribus lafcia dum Parma protegit ipfutn. 

' ' > * \ 

J Garcio, is an old word for a boy,—Garcon in French: thefe (hieids 
wore carried about by boys. See P. Dante), Vol. I. pg. 554. 
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themfelves from the approach of the 
cavalry* Each Bowman carried with 
him one, and fometimes two large flakes, 
fharpened at each end. Thefe were 
placed in the earth before the lines, pre- 
fenting their points on a level with the 
the breafts of the horfes, and oppofing 
their purfuit.*f* 

The 


+ Grofe, Vol. I. 149. 

We find alfo the following pafTage in P. Jovius, 
refpcfting the ancient Englifh Archery “ Apud 
Anglos in fagittis unica fpes et praecipua gloria, crcbris 
vi£toriarum proventibus, parta eft* Eas minimo digitQ 
crafliores, bicubitalofque, et hamate pracfixas ferro, 
ingcntibus ligneis arcubus inlorquent: tanta vi arteque, 
ut ad primos praefertim i£lus, fquamofum thoracem 
aut loricam facile penetrent. His e Roman a difciplina 
mos eft, vallum geftare, et dimenfe fpatio protinus, 
ubi hoftis fucrit in confpe&u, in orbem l'e munire. 
Palos cnim teretes utrinque ferrea cufpide praeijcutos in 
hoftem vertunt. In medio autem eft, ferreus annulus, 
qkfo perpetua faepe refte vinciuntur. Circumvallati in 
hunc modum, lcevo pede in itna parte palum premunt; 
et divaricatis cruribus, panfifquc lacertis, fagittas cx- 
cutiunt. Interna autem itniftri brachii olfea • tabclla 
contegunt, ne manicae rugis recurrcntis nervi impetus 
clidatur, 

P* jfov* Brytan, Dcfcript. Pg . 21. 

Inter Balei Script . Ang • 
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Tlie principal ufcs for which Archers 
were valued in battle, have been divided 
under the eight following heads, viz. 

1. —To begin the fight at a difiance. 

2. —To prpi^bke the enemy, to liarrafs 
and draw him out of his advantageous 
pofi. 

3. —To wound the enemy at a difiance. 

* J V 

4. —To diforder the enemy as he makes 
his approach. 

5. —To gall the horfes. 

6 . —To cope with, and hinder efforts 
of the light armed troops of their antago- 
nifis; 

7. -—To fcout and difeover ambufiies, 
as well a*s to lie in ambufii themfelves. 

making fpeedy and fudden at¬ 
tempts in time of battle. || 

Wdffind from Adrian and other writers 
on ta£Uc$, that in ancient battles, the 

(lingers, 

}] Strutt, Vol. II. 
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ilingers, a part of the auxiliary troops, 
directed their weapons againft the wooden 
and fmall arms of the enemy, but that 
the principal ufe of the Archers was in 

annoying the cavalry. This part of an 

* 

enemy’s army, not only prefented a 
number of large objects to aim at, but 
it has fometimes happened alfo, that a 
iingle flight of Arrows'f has turned all 
into diforder and confuflon. The horfes 
and their riders were always in compleat 
armour, and a difcliarge of Arrows fome- 

N n times 

/ 

'[■ The efieft produced on the eye by a number 
of Arrows palling through the air from one army 
to another, is a civcumftancc which, by no Poet who 
has fung of war, could be pafled unnoticed. One 
might fill pages from every language with beautiful 
allufions to this fubjeft. 

The appearance of an Arrow on the wing, viewed 
on the fide, is Angularly interesting. Its fteady move¬ 
ment—the curve it deferibes^ts afcendk*g 'a&ti do 
i’cending motion-—its velocity,' dec. are all faurces of 
beauty which never fail to excite agreeable feelings in 
the mind, and even lead us to attribute aftive powers, 
for a moment, to the fhaft, Weakncfs and ftrength 


are 
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times darkened the Iky by their numbers ; 
we muft conceive therefore the immenfe 
and fudden noife thefe muft occafion in 
falling on the metallic coverings which 
oppofed them.§ 

The opening of a battle, accompanied 
with every horrid noife which could be . 
contrived ; the found of miffive weapons 
and the cries of the wounded, has thus 
excited lb much terror among the horfes, 
as effedually to overcome the difeipline 

and 

arc well exprefled by the Arrow which arrives fhort, 
or which pafies far over the Target; and the different 
degrees of fwiftnels perceptible in Arrows, from Bows 
of various powers, immediately alfociatc the ideas of 
bodily vigour and energy, in various degrees of 
flrcngth* This is not fantaftic--it is thus we feel 
pleal'ure from the obje&s in nature which furround us. 
Vegetables fpeak tbe language of the pafiions well. 
Does not the lloim make every hedge enraged; and 
have wc not the weeping willows? Wc give thefe 
mental affe£lions« 

§ Intendunt acres arcus, amentaque torquent. 

Sternitur omne folum tclis, turn feuta caviequc 

Dant fonitum flictu galeae; pCigna afpera furgit. 
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and render the whole fquadron confufed. 

In Livy, we read that the Cretan Archers 

compleatly routed the army of Antiochus, 

« * 

and turned his , cavalry into flight by a 
■ftorm of Arrows* 

The elephants and camels which were 
by fome nations introduced in battle, 

r 

proved admirable marks for the lkill of 
the Archers, and if their Arrows chanced 
to turn thefe animals into diforder, both 
the bafe and fuperftru&ure were ufually 
overthrown. 

We fhall not wonder at the relations 
we hear of the furious and frantic a<5ts 
thefe animals have committed, if we 
confider the excruciating pain a well 
directed Arrow muft produce.|| They 
were indeed well protected with armopr 

N n 2 on 

|| See an account' of ths wound Zifca received by 
an Arrow, in Gilpin’s Lives of the Reformers, Pg, 306. 
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on the front, but the hinder parts were 
fnore expofed; and when their heads were 
by any means turned from the enemy, the 
Arrows and Javelins being directed under 
their tails, inflicted mortal wounds with 
the fevereft pain,* 

Animals, however, arc now no longer 
the objects of Archery, and as the ufc of 
fire-arms lias expelled the Bow from the 
field, we may hope in future, to have no 
reafon of lamenting its cruelties • 

Before I clofe this chapter, I cannot 
forbear faying a few words with refpedt 
to modem Archery, confidered as an 
amufement.-f* 

The 

* i- tf Sub caudis qua maxima molli cute vulnei a 

^cgipiunt, fodiebant.”—— 

* Vegtlms Pg* 3-6. 

+ Among the amufements in which the Bow ha& 
borne a part, we /ball find none more extiaordinuiy 

than 
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The value of agreeable amufements 
nuift be felt by all people, as the moft 

important 


than the following; an account of which is recorded 
iu Plot’s Hiftory of StulFordfhire f 

“ At Abbots, or now rather Pagcts Bromley, they 
had alfo within memory, a fort of fport, which they 
celebrated at Chriftmas, (in Mew-year, or Twelfth- 


day,) call’d, 7 he Hvbby-horfe Dance, from a perfon that 
carried the image of zn* Hotje between his legs, made 
of thin boards, and in, his hand a Bow and Arroz 
which palling through^ hole in the Bom, and flopping 
upon a jholder it had in it, he made a flapping nolle 
as he drew it to and fro’, keeping time with the mufici 
with this man danced fix others, carrying on their 
fhouldcrs as many Rein-deer's ■'three of them 


painted white , and three red? .Anns of the 

chief families (viz. of Paget, Bagor and Wells,) to whom 
the revenues of the town chiefly bel^g^d^<ie*pi£ledrou 
the palms of them, with which theythe llay$, 
and other Country Dances • To this Hobby-horft Dance, 
there alio belonged"a pot, which wa$ kfept by turns, 
bv four or five of the chief of the town, whom they 

v * -V‘ r , * 

called Reeves, who provided cakes zrul ale to put in this 

put: all people who'had any iiindneis for the good 
intent of the inflitution of the fport , giving hence a 
piece for thcmfelves -and families; and fo foraignns 
too, that came to fee it; .wifch whjetty money, (the 
charge of the .cakes and ale being defrayed.) they not 
only repaired their C/mrc/i, but kept their Poortvd: 
which charges are not now perhaps fo cheerfully 
borne,’* 

Plot's Hijlory of Staffordjhvf, pgC 430, 
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important advantages in fociety are in 
fome degree fubjedl to their influence. 
If we fay health is interefted and improved 
by Archery, it will feem a fufficient reafon 
for its being cfteemed an elegible and 
ufeful amufement; and if it can be fhewn 
to poflefs fome valuable qualification 
which do not accompany other diverfions, 
the propriety of it will be more coftfpi- 
cuous* 

That Archery poflefles many excel¬ 
lences as an amufement, will require little 
trouble to prove. It is an exercife adapted 
to every age and every degree of flrength, 
and the blood may be driven with any 
required velocity, by increafing or dimi- 

t 

niftiing the power of the Bow made ufe 
of. It is not neceflarily laborious, as it 
may be difcontinued at the moment it 
becorries.fatiguing; a pleafure not to be en¬ 
joyed by the hunter, who, having finifhed 

. his 
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his chafe, perceives that he muft crown 
his toils with an inanimate ride of forty- 
miles to his bed. Archery is attended 
with no cruelty. It fheds no innocent 
blood, nor does it torture harmlefs ani¬ 
mals; charges which lie heavy againfl: 
iome oflher amufements . 

It has been faid a reward was formerly 
offered to him who could invent a new 
pleafure. £ Had fuch a reward been held, 
forth by the ladies of the prefent day, he 
who introduced Archery as a female 
excrcife, would have defervedly gained 
the prize. It is unfortunate that there 
are few diverfions in the open air, in 
which women can join with fatisfa&'ion ; 
and as their fedentary life renders motion 

neccf- 

t Xerxes opum Regiarum oflentatione cximia, co 
uicjue luxm ia gaudebat, ut ccli&o premium ei propone¬ 
nt qui novum voluptatis genus reperiflet.” 

VaV Max . L . 9. CJu 11. 

See alfo th rcg. Prrs* 148, 
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neceflary to health, it is to be lamented 
that fuch fuitahle amufements have been 
wanting to invite them* Archery, has, 
however, contributed admirably to fupply 
this defetft, and in a manner the moft 
defirable that could be wished. 

But I do not intend to fing the praifes 
of this elegant art in their full extent. 
Fafhion now introduces it to the world, 
and with far greater fuccefs than that 
which may probably attend my reafoning 
and feeble panegyrics. I fubjoin a with, 
however, that this fafihion may be uni- 
verfally cultivated and approved; and may 
we fee the time when (with Statius) it 
can be (aid, 

b 

“ Pudor eft nefeire lagittas.”§ 

$ It is a reproach to be unfk.ilful with the Bow. 


CHAP. 
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fetU 

CHAP, XII. 


On the ARBALEST. 

In my refearch with regard to the 
Long-bow, many fa&s and obfervations 
relating to the Arbaleft, unavoidably oc- 
cured to my notice$ and as that weapon 
was formerly fo generally employed in 
Europe, for feveral centuries, I have 
been induced to admit a Ihort account of 
it, among thofe things having a connexion 
with Archery, which it was intended 
this Eflay fliould illuftrate. 

We are not informed at what period 
the Crofs-bow was firft introduced to 
the world, but it is by fome fiid to 

O o have 
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have derived its origin from the Cretans * 
by others it is afcribed to the inhabitants 
of Sicily, Many varieties, on the large 
lcale, were ufed in # the military operations 
of the Greeks and Romans; and that fome 
of thofe engines, called Ballijlte , were 
contrived on this principle, appears from 
figures on the Trajan and Antonine 
pillars. Thefe, however, were exceed¬ 
ingly flrong, and capable of emitting 
large javelins; but there were others of 
finaller dinienfions, which anfwered the 
purpofe of the Arbaleft. 

Authors difagree, in dcfcribing that 
engine called the Scorpion. Ammianus 
Marcellinus mentions, that it was the 
fame as the Onager, an inflrument ufed 
to project ftones,* Vitruvius contradi&s 

this 

i 

* As little hiftorical extravagances are fometimes 
ufcful in enlivening a dull page, I fhall here mention 
a few faffcs which are recorded concerning the vaft 
f power of thefe military engines, the Scorpion, Onager 

and 
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this aflcrtion, and fays, that it was fmaller, 
and could be managed by a fingle perfon 
alone; and Ifodorus defcribes it as a par¬ 
ticular kind of Arrow.■f* But, however 
true thefe ailertions may be, we find that 
Vegetius exprefsly fays it was the fame 
as the common Crofs-bow. J 

O o 2 This 

and Ballilta. Ammianus Marccllinus reports, that a 
man was {truck by a {tone from a Scorpion, and was 
fo completely {hivcrcd to atoms; that no pait of his 
whole body could be any where perceived,— <e Adeo 
ut ne Jigna quidetn totius corporis nofccrctur ”—See pg. 3x2. 

Jofcphus. has (till more marvellous tales. A man, 
he tells us, (landing near him on the wall of a town 
which was befieged, had his head taken ofF by a {tone, 
which flew with it to the diflance of three ftadia. And 
as a pregnant woman was walking before the door of 
her houle, a (tone from a Ball ilia having (truck her, 
it tore the infant from her body, and carried it 
{[quailing) the fpace of half a fUdium. 

Jofcph, Hijt. Vol. //, pg. 1720. OxJ. Edit . 

+ Stewechii, Com. ad Veget. 

% “ Scorpiones dicebant, quas nunce manuba- 
tiflas vocant. 1 * 

Veget. L. 4. Ch. 22. £? 2.*5. 

Crofs-bows are called ** Scorpiones mtw” in more 
modem works.'— See FogUcta. Hilt. Gcnuenfium, 
pg* 352.—E. in the collection of Graevius and 
Jiurmau, Vol. I. 
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This inflrumcnt is not omitted by 
Montfaucon. In PI. 79. Vol. IV. there 
i*s a reprefentatioii of one which is called 
by Heron (a great engineer) the 

hand Battijla, and is fimilar to the ancient 
Crofs-bow. It is drawn as if compofed 
of two pieces, the flock and the Bow. 
In the middle of the flock, which is a 
piece of wood, about three times as broad 
as thick, there is a grove, whofe fides 
are elevated fomewhat above the furface 
of the flock. In this grove, the Arrow 
is placed; and the Bow is fixed at the 
end of it in fuch a pofition, that the 
llring fweeps the whole length in dis¬ 
charging, and catches the Arrow which 
is placed in it, as thofe modern ones do 
which fhoot bolts. This kind is pro¬ 
perly the Scorpion, and differs in con¬ 
firmation from the modern Crofs-bow, 
« 

in the parts from whence the firing is fet 
at liberty; which will be hereafter fhewed. 

The 
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The Ballifta, or Arcuballifta, is faid to 
have been introduced among the Roman 
weapons, about the time of Conftantine, 
or rather before ;§ but it remained among 
the arms of the auxiliaries, and feems to 
have been little efteemed by the regular 
troops. 

Among the Englilh, the firfb mention 
of the Crofs-bow, ,that I have obferved, 
is in Speed ; who quotes Johannes 
Pomarius.* He fays of the Saxons, 
that their arms were long Ipears, broad 
fwords, and the Crofs-bow .-f* This 
weapon, however, does not appear to 
have been very much in ufe, till fome 

years 

§ Circum feculum Conftantim, aut paulo ante, 
vidctur in militiam rccepti. 

Piti/li Lex. 

* Johannes Potnarius wrote the Saxon Hi (lory in 
the German language.—Sec* Frcjfnoy, Vol. XX. 


t Speed, pg, 287. 
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years after thofe people firft entered our 
ifland. 

* 

It is not entirely certain what kind of 

Bow was ufed by the Normans at the 

« 

defeat of ^darold. Mr. Barrington fup- 

poles it to have been the Arbaleft, but 

* 

our old hiftQrians fay little on the fubje£fc. 
Fabian and others mention, that Harold 
was wounded in the eye, but they do 
not {peak of the kind of Arrow which 
gave the wound. 


We may conclude, I think, almoft 
without a doubt, that William himfelf 
{hot an Arbaleil. A paflage in Sir 
J. Hayward's life of that King, lays, 
that thfe conqueror <c was {lately and 
majeftical in his figure ; of good ftature, 
but in ftrength admirable, infomuch as 
no man was able to draw his Bow, which 
he could bend fitting upon his horfe, 
Jiretching out thefiring with hisfoot” 


In 
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In order to underftand this fentence 
clearly, it will be neceffary to fay a few 
words on the conftrudtion of Crofs- 
bows. 

Thefe inftruments being of wood, 
horn, or fleel, were of various degrees 
of power; the weaker ones were bent 
by the hands alone; but to draw the 
larger and more powerful, there was a 
kind of ftirrup affixed, into which one 
foot, and fometimes both feet were 
placed, in order to affift in moving the 
firing. P. Daniel quotes a line from 
Britton, which fhews that the feet were 
ufed in the manner fpoken of.§ 

We have only to conceive, therefore, 
that William had a Crofs-bow of this 
kind; and that he could, even on horle- 
back, bend this ftrong weapon, with 
his foot placed in the ffirrup affixed to it. 

An 

^ t( Ballifla duplici tenfa pede iniTa fagilta.” 
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An expreffion made ufe of by out old 
hiftorian, Thorn, feems to imply the ufe 
of the Arbaleft among, the troops, at the 
battle of Haftings, He fays, the Nor¬ 
mans entered the field with drawn Bows, 
“ ckcubus tenfis ”|| It is well known that 
Arbalefters frequently carried their wea¬ 
pons with the firing drawn, and the 
Arrow placed ready to (hoot; and indeed 
it became neceflary in morj^recent times 
to make a law prohibiting perfons from 
travelling on the highways with loaded 
Crofs-bows, as paflengers were much 
annoyed by the danger of an accidental 
difcharge. The expreffion, therefore, 
€€ with drawn Bows applies with pro¬ 
priety ^ to the Arbaleft, and cannot be 
interpreted of the Long-bow.J 

I have 


| See Thorn, pg, 157.—Anglic# Script, Poft Bedlam. 

1 

$ The cuftom of ufing the foot in ftringing the 
Arbaleft, may have been very ancient, perhaps, if we 

judge 



I have not been able to difcover the 
leaft hint, which enables us to judge of 
the kind of Bow from which the Arrow 
i flued, that gave the fatal wound to 
William Rufus, while hunting on New 
Foreft. 

In the time of Henry II. we find 
feveral fa6ts fpoken of, which fhew the 
Crofs-rbow t|ghave been very common 
in that reign. In 1172, the conquefi: 
of Ireland was undertaken by the troops 
of this king; and feveral detachments 
were fent forth, in each of which Archers 
are particularly mentioned. The party 
commanded by Fitz-Stephens was firft 

P p landed 

judge from a cir cum fiance mentioned by Pitifcus 
“ In Burgundiae noftro agro Alexienfi propre Arne- 
tum repertae funt baud ita pridem duac icunculic, five 
figilla argentea, unum militis quafi legionarii, pari 
certe Kabitu, veterani, barbati, & vultu rctorido, hu- 
jufmodi Arcuballijiam ad pedem tendere conantis: alterum 
juvenis imbeibis, in linea mditari monolore, & arcum 
tendentis. In urna vitrea fub terra inventa funt.’* 
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landed in Ireland, and confided of thirty 
knights, fixty ’fquires, and three hundred 
Archers.* The Englifh armies drove all 
before them; and Rapin explains this 
circumftance by obferving, cc that it is 
alm^fl incredible, that the Irifh, who 
were exceedingly numerous, fhould luffer 
themfelves to be overrun by an handful 
of Englifhmen. The reafon is imputed 
to their great dread of theEnglifli Crofs - 
bow, the ufe of which, ^till then, was 
unknown to them.”*f* 


Little is faid of the inftrument in 0111 
liiftory from this period till about fixty 
years afterwards; when Richard I. was 
killed by an Arrow from one of them, 
at the fiege of Chaluz, 

This 


* Hume, Ch. 9* 

f Rapin, Vol. I. pg. 235. * 

We have before obfcrvcd, (pg. 219) that Archcry 
was firft made known to the Irifli in Henry the Second's 
invafion. 
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This fa£t is mentioned by almoft all 

our hiHorians. Speed lays, “ that when 

Richard was at the liege of this caflle, 

an ArbaleHer Handing on the wall, and 

feeing his time, charged his Heel Bow 

with a fquare Arrow, or Quarrel, making 

firH prayer to God that he would diredfc 

the (hot, and deliver the innocency of . 

the befieged, from oppreflion. Where- 

upon difcharging it, as the king was 

viewing the caHle, within the diftance 
* 

of fuch an engine; and the king, (upon 
hearing the Bow go off) Hooping with 
his head, was mortally wounded in the 
left (boulder. ”§ 

When the king lay ill of his wound, 
fays the fame author, he delired the per- 
fon who had Ihot him to be fent for. 
Bertram Gurdan, or Bertram de Gurdom, 
for that was his name, was accordingly 

P p 2 brought 

$ Speed, p^* 48*• 
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brought before him ; and being alked 
by Richard, What could induce him ta 
do fo unprovoked an injury ? Bertram 
replied, “ Thou haft killed with thy 
own hand, my father and my two bro- 
tKbr4 and now thou wifheft to kill me, 
therefore take thy revenge, whatever it 
be.”* Richard, however, did not (hew 
any refentment againft Bertram on this 
occafion, but behaved in a manner forne- 
what heroical. He pardoned his offence, 
fet him at liberty, and made him a prefent 
of an hundred Shillings fterling. But as 
foon as the king was dead, one Markadey, 
an officer in the king's confidence, appre¬ 
hended him again, and put him to death 
in a mpft cruel manner. 

It 

* See Ang* Script. Poft. Bcdam.—Hovedcn, pg. 450, 
— Stow, pg. 3*6»— Grafton, pg. 107. 

f % 

In Camden arc thefe lines on the death of Richard ; — 

S , * 

** I(lius in morte perimit Formica Leonem 
€t Proh dolour! in tante funerc mundus obit." 

Annal . qf Ireland* 
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It is well known that Richard was 
expert in the management of the Crofs- 
bow, • and that he killed many perfons 
with his own hand. Brompton, when 
fpeaking of the king’s death, feems to 
rejoice that he met with fo deferved a 
fate. || 

It appears, that in England, Crofs- 
bow-men were very common in the 
reign of Henry III. Matthew Paris fays 
they attended the army, and generally 
preceded the main body of it, at the 
didance of a mile,* 

I per- 

|| (e Ipfc (Richardus) fiquidem hoc genus fagiltandi, 
quod arcubaliftarwm dicitur, jamdudum fopitum, in 
ufum, ut dicitur, revocavit, unde et in eo peritus 
plures manu propria peremit, quo ct ipfe poftmodum. 
in terra propria inproemumtus, et inopinate interiit, 
neque cnim lex ulla acquior eft, 

<£ Quam necis artifices arte perirc fua/* 

Prompt. pg. 1278. 

* Baliftarii quoque, corum cxercitum femper prrei- 
$>ant uno fere million. 

Mat. Paris ]; K,/, /. pg. 295. Anno 1217. 

And 
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I perceive nothing remarkable with 
refpedt to the Crofs-bow, from this time 
till the reign of Edward III.-f* when 
in the year 1363, the king wrote to the 
fl^riffs of London, cn * account of the 
declihc of Archery; and ordered that 

they fhould caule public proclamation 
to be made; that every citizen, at leifure 
times and holidays, ufe in their recreations 
Bows and Arrows, or Pellets, or Bolts, 
(thefe Bolts were the Arrows ufed for 
Crofs-bows, as will be {hewn hereafter) 
and learn tile art of {hooting.” 

From, 

And again, pg. 589—42—An. 1242,— lc Eranfc 
aulctn in exercitu Regis Anglorum tunc mille fcxccmi 
indites, & viginti milia <Ie pedeflri expeditiont, ct fep- 

C 

tingenti Artubalijlarii .” 

+ In Rymcr, indeed, is the following paflage with 
Tcfpc^t to Crofs-bow-men :— c{ Libcravit quatuor lio- 
minibus ad Arms, quatuor Baliflariis & quatuor fagit- 
tariis in munitione Caftridc Shirburn commorar.tibus.’* 

Reign of Edward II, See Rymr, Vd, IlLfo 2t v 

And again, Vol. Ill, pg. 946, two hundred Cro£s- 
bow-meu arc fpoken of, Anno 1322. 
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From the reign of this king, tHl the 
time of Richard II. nothing occurs 
worth relating, in regard to the Crofs-bow 
In this country.. It was, however, made 
ule of at Bofvvorth field, 1485; and 
there is an Arbalefl jn the Lichfield 
Mufeum, which was found on the place 
of battle. 

The fucceeding king, Henry VII. was 
more partial to the Long-bow than the 
Arbalcll; and in the nineteenth year of 
his reign, forbade the ufe of the latter, 
in order to encourage the practice of the 
former.§ It is from this period, we 
may date the decline of the Crofs-bow 
in this country, as in the following reigns 
it was but little in efteem. Henry VIIf. 
indeed, infHtuted a fociety of Archers, 

called 

■V 19th Henry VII. ch. - cc No man (hall fhoo 
in a Ciols-bow, without the King's licence, except In 
be a Lord, or have two hundred marh land.'* 
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called the Fraternity of St. George, to 
encourage the pradtice of the Arbalcft and 
Long-bow; but the Arbaleft appears to 
have been very little ufed: that king alfo, 
made a law which tended very much to 


cl^eck the ufe of it. Stat. 33. Ch. 6. 
complains that divers murders had been 


perpetrated by means of Crofs-bows; 


and that malicious and evil-minded 


pcrfons carried them ready bent and 
charged with Quarrels, to the great 
annoyance of paflengers on the high-ways. 
The adt therefore reft rains this cuftom, 
and ordains that thofe who are poflefled 
of lands to the value of an hundred 


pounds per annum, lliall alone ufe the 
Crofs-bow; and that they fhall not ride 
with them on the king's high-w'ay, nor 
fhoot within a quarter of a mile of any 
city, or market town, under a penalty 
for fo doing. 


The 
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The 25. Hen. VIII. Ch. 17. is nearly 
to the fame effect as the preceding, and 
there are feveral others of the fame 
import, made in this king’s reign; after 
which period, few or no laws have taken 

notice of the Arbaleft. 

. 

In France, Arbaleflers feem to have 
been in ufe as early as the time of Louis 
is Gros . There is a paflage in Duchefne’s 
Hiftory df France, which mentions both 
Archers fhootiog by the hand, and Crofs- 
bow-men.* 

This inftrument, during the beginning 
of the reign of Philip the Auguft, was 
fo far difufed, that not one was to be 
found among his troops. P. Daniel 
quotes the following paflage from 
William Britton, who wrote his Philip— 

Qjj pics, 

* “ Cum magna Miliiari, fagittaria mam* & Ballil- 
taria, obviaffet ,"—VoU XV* pg* 28;, 
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pics in the end of the twelfth century, 
and who fpeaking of the age of this king, 
has thefe words: — 


* c Francigcnis noftris illis lgnota diebus 
(l Res crat omnino quid Baliftarius arcus 
V s Quid Ballifta foret, nec habebat in agmine toto 
“ Rex quemquam feiret armis qui talibus titi,” 

The reafon given for the difcontinuance 
of the Arbaleft, during the time of Philip 
the Auguft, appears to be, that that 
weapon was prohibited, by a Canon of. 
the fecond Lateraa Counfil, holden in 
1139, as hateful to God\ and unfit to be made 
ufe of among Chriflians But although 
the Canon was fiddly obferved for fome 

years, 

f “ Artcm illam mortiferarn & Deo odibilem Balif- 
tariorum & Sagittariorum adverfus Clniflianos & 
Catholicos exerceri de externo fub anathemate pro- 
hibemus.”— Can. 30, 

And alfo, 4th Lateran Counfil, Can. 18:-—“ Nullis 
quoque clcricus rotariis aut Baliftariis aut hujufmodi 
viris fanguinern prasponatur.’* This may allude to the 
the larger engines, but I do not imagine it docs, in 
this cafe. 
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years, and until the commencement of 
the reign of Philip; it was neverthelefs, 
foon after, revived among warlike instru¬ 
ments by that king; and he is fuppofed 
to have taken example from the conduct 
and advice of our Richard I. who brought 
the weapon into great repute during his 
expeditions on the Continent, in the 
time of Philip, with whom he was in¬ 
timate^ 

At the liege of Turin, in 1536, 
P. Daniel fays there was but one Arba- 

* 

letter in the French army; but he was 

fo expert that he killed more perfons tffan 

* 

any of thofe ufing the Harquebufs. 

Q^q 2 The 

• 

§ Britton fays, Richard revived the Arbaleft in 
France : the Poet introduces Atropos, one of the Des¬ 
tinies, as decreeing the King’s death hy that weapon, 

14 Mac volo, non alii Richardum morte perire: 

** Ut qui Francigenis Balliftae primitus ufum 
11 X^adidit, ipfe fui rem primitus experiatur ; 

** Quamquc alios docuit, in fe vim fentiat artis.” 

Philip. Lib. 7. 
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The fame the Genoefe have acquired 
by their fkilful management of the Crofs- 
bow, induced me to fearch the hiftories 
of that flate, in order to difcover the 
period in which it became fo much in 
Av<^ur among them. Thefe people are 
celebrated very early, for their ingenuity 
in contriving warlike engines, and for 
their matchlefs fkill in managing them. 
The luccefs "which attended the Chrifti- 

li 

^ans, at the fiege of Jerufalem, in nob, 
is attributed principally to the mechanical 
talents of the Genoefe; but although a 
variety of arms and engines of war, fuch 
as battering-rams, towers of wood to 
mount the walls of cities, ballifta?, &c. 

- are enumerated by fome Italian writers, 
I have not, however, difeovered that the 
Arbaleft is any where exprefsly named. 
But it is reafonable to fuppofe this inflru- 
ment was then in ufe among them, as 

they 
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they are faid to have had all kinds of 
millivc weapons.* 

In the beginning of the thirteenth and 
until the middle of the fifteenth century, . 
Crofs-bow-men are uniformly made 
mention of among the Gcnoefe troops. 
From Juftiniano we learn, that in the 
year 1225, twenty Arbalefiers mounted 
on horfeback, and one hundred on foot, 
having Bows of horn, were then employ¬ 
ed in the army of the ftate.|| Five hundred 
were lent againft the Milanefe, in 1245, 

and thefe unfortunate men being placed 

* 

111 

* Taffo, in his <e GierufaUmtnt Libtrata makes 
mention of the Arbalefl, and Quarrels, which were 
the Arrows ufed lor that kind of Bow:— • 

lt Quinci lc frombe, e lc Balefire , e gli archi.’* 

Cant , 20.—23. 

Sec alfo Cant. 20—63—12—4, &c. 

|| Venti Ballcftrieri a cavcllo & cento Balleftiicri 
a piede con lc Balleltrc di corno. ,J 

jSnnali di Genoa , 75, 
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in the front of the lines, were taken 
prifoners by the enemy; who, to revenge 
the havock done by their Bows, cruelly 
punifhed each with the lofs of an eye, 
and the amputation of an arm; after 
whi\h they were liberated and fent. back 
to their native country, where they re¬ 
ceived 'a penfion from their fellow citi¬ 
zens.-f* 


The greated: number of thefe troops 
which appears to have been ever introduced 
into the field, was at the battle of Crecy, 
in 1346, in which engagement the fore- 
mod: rank of the French army was com- 
pofed of fifteen thoufand Genoefe Crofs- 
bow-men.§ < 


For the fpace of more than a century, 
no anecdote worthy of notice occurs, 

till 

+ Fogtieta, Vol. I. pg. 352.——Thcfaur* Hift. JtaU 
Grsevii &Hurmanni. 


§ Hume, Vol. II* pg. 432, 
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till the period in which the Byzantine 
court was finally fubverted by the Turk?, 
in 1453* at which’ time three hundred 
Arbalefters, among a number of other 
armed men, were fent from Genoa to 
affiff the befieged. 

I (hall here clofe my account:—And 
although I have with fome diligence 
looked over the hi (tones of the Republic, 
and the works relating to Genoa, which 
are inferted in the colle<ftions of Muratori, 
Gnevius and Burman, I have not been 
able to difeover either the time in which 
the Crofs-how was introduced into the 
Italian armies, or the period of its entire 
banifliment; the two principal aeras, 
the moft valuable to record, 

Arbalcfts were made on different prin- 
ciples, but the more modern form was 
that represented Fig. 5. PI. 4. ai$l which 

is 
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is copied from a very old book on French 
tallies. 


In the middle of the Bow-flock at A* 
* wa^ infer ted a fmall round piece of iron* 
Fig. & It was op this nut (as they term¬ 
ed it) that the firing was held when they 
charged the Bow. This nut was fixed 
in the flock *by a ferew palling through 
its center, and on which it freely turned. 
The notch L. arofe above the furface of 
the flock on its upper fide, and the firing 
was received into it when drawn up. 


B. Fig. 5. reprefents a trigger, the end 
of which was inferted into the notch 
Gi Fig- 6. and prevented it from mov¬ 
ing while the nut held the firing j but on 
being preffed (as it turned on a pin) the 
end was difplaced from the notch, and 
the nut turned round by the force of the 
firing, which it fet at liberty and project¬ 
ed the jftfow. 


The 
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The Scorpion was made in a very dif¬ 
ferent method, but as it was a complex 
inflrument, a verbal defcription would 
be but indiftindt. I fliall refer thofe, 
therefore, who have a dcfire to examine • 
its conftrudtion, to Mr. Grofe’s Hiftory 
of the Army, Vol. II. Pg. 286, where 
the parts are all delineated feparately, 
and alfo to Montfaucon, Antiq. Expliq. 
Vol. IV. Pl. 79.+ 

Rr The 


*!• There are fome othefr kinds mentioned: concerning 
the peculiar figures of which 1 am not entirely clear. 

-- “ Balilhc a pc&oribus.”— S{ Re&ae Baliftae, 

quibus iftae muchettac propric deputantur, funt Baliflae, 
quae Baliftae a peftoribus nuncupantur.”———** Arbaleft 

a tour.*'-“ Parcc qu* cllc etoit bandec evee un 

tour.” 

Vou&pcufficz les magoneaux 
Voir par deffus les carneaux; 

Et aux Archeres tout autour 
Sont les Arbalejtes^t tour • 

See Cttytncuve, Les Origincs de la ^angue 

Francois • Paris , Polio 1694. 
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The Arrows fhot from Crofs-bows 
were called Quarrels, or Bolts/ They* 
were ufually headed with a large fquare 
pyramid of iron, but had fometimes 
other forms given to them: Sec PI. 3, 
in\w^ich the figures on the lower parts 
of the plate, are of Arrows for the ufe 
of the Crofs-bow. Thele, as well a9 
thofe for Long-bows, had heads which 
fitted on to them occalionally, and which, 
when carried into the flefli, remained 
there. Figures 1 and 3, arc the fhafts of 
Arrows; and Figures 2 and 4, the heads 
to be applied to them. 


Inftead of feathers, the Quarrels were 
fometimes trimmed with plates of brafs, 

t- 

or iron. 

One 


* ** Parce que le fer cn etoit quarre,”— P. Daniil m 

1 " — -Quadratae cufpidis una 
■'''■* Pendit arundo .—■ ■■. ■ 
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One fpecies of Quarrel, which was 
called in French the Vireton , from its 
fpinning round as it pafled through the 
air, was made as our common Arrows 
are at prefent,—with the feathers fet on a 
little curved ; but it is probable that that 
method of placing the feathers was not 
in general uled irt the fifteenth century, 
the period in which the Vireton is moft 
fpoken of, or a particular name would 
have been unneceflary. 

An Englifh phrafe, (as Mr. Barrington 

obferves) originated from the ufe of the 

Bolt.—I have foot my Bolt , is a faying 

which intimates an attempt having been 

made in lome way. An example of this 

* 

expreflion occurs in Langtoft's Chroni¬ 
cle^ where an EBay on Stonehenge is 
entitled, t( A Fool's Bolt foon Jhot at 
Stonage” 

R x 2 It 

§ Oxford Edition, Oftavo, 17*5. 
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It was cuftomary among thofe who 
pra&ifed with the Crofs-bow to have a 
mark, which they called a Popingay, 
formed like a Parrot, as we may fuppofe, 
and which was fufpended in the air. 
StoV in his “ Survey of London? fays, 
the Crofs-bow makers rented Tazel- 
Clofe,' a place near Moorfields, for the 
purpofe of exercifing themfelvcs with 
that weapon, at the Popingay.*f* The 
practice has been very ancient in France, 
and appears from P. Daniel, to have 
been inftituted as early as the reign of 
Philip I.* 


The Crofs-bow, as it is capable of 

« 

being managed with greater accuracy than 
the Long-bow, has been in all times 
ufed in the chafe; and even long after the 
conftrudlion of the mulket was highly 
improved, the filent difchargc of the 

Arbalefl, 

+ Stow’s Survey, pg. 175. 

* Ilift de la Milice, Vol. I. pg. 379* 
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Arbaleft, rendered it more valuable in the 
purfuit of timorous animals, than any 
other weapon, || It was formerly, and 
perhaps is at prefent in ufe, for the pur- 
pofe of killing deer; and gentlemen often • 
amufe themlelves by fhooting bullets at 
rooks and rabits, which fome can ftrike 
with wonderful dexterity, J For killing 

birds, 

jj Anciently, when the forefts were preferved for 
the fake of hunting, an inferior officer belonging to 
thofe diftii&s, was called 11 The Bow-bearer Th« 
appointment is now fallen into difufe ; but the follow¬ 
ing form of the oath taken by that officer, will ex¬ 
plain the duty with which he was entrufted:— 

“ I will be true man to the Mailer of this Forcfl, 
and to his Lieutenant; and in their abfyncc I fhall 
truly over-fee, and true inquiliiion make, as well of 
lworn men, as unfworn, in every Bailwich, both in 
the North-bail and South-bail of this Fore.ft; and of 
all manner of trcfpafs done, cither to Vett or Venifon, 

I (hall truly attach, or caufc to be attached, in the 
next Court of Attachment, there to be prefent, with¬ 
out any concealment had to my knowledge. 

SO HELP ME GOD> 

+ No circumftance which has fallen under my oh- 
fervation, ffluftrates fo well, the accuracy wit'fi whit h 
the Croft-bow was formerly fhot, as the foJlowing 

pailagff 
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birds, there was a particular kind of 
Arrow, having a ball of wood at the end 
of it, and which was named the “ Bird~ 
bolt This Arrow had often, befides 
* the ball, an iron point which projected 
before it, and with vfrhich the fmaller 
animals were transfixed. 

X 

At prefent the Crofs-bow is but little 
in ufe in England, but there are many 
places on the Continent, in which focieties 
pradiie with it. 

CHAP. 


palfage in Wood's Bowman's Glory • * { On March th® 

®ift, anno 1661, four hundred Archers, with their 
Bows and Arrows, made a fplendid and glorious fhow 
in Hide-Parke , with flying colours, and Crofs-bows to 
guard them. Sir Gilbert Talbot, Bart. \vas their 
Colonel, Sir Edward Hungerford, Knight of the Bath, 
their Lieutenant Colonel,. Mr. Donne was. their Major. 
Great was the appearance both of the nobility, gentry, 
and commonalty. Several of the Archers fhot near 
twenty fcore yards, within the compafs of a hat, with 
their Crofs-bows; and many of them, to the amazement 
of the fpe&ators, hit the mark. There were three fhow- 
■ ers of Whiftling-arrows. So great was the delight, and 
fo pleating the exercife, that three regiments of foot 
laid down their arms to come to fee it.” 

• Bowman's Glory , pg. 73. 
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Of SKILFUL ARCHERS ' 


I Shall now lay before my readers fome 
of the exploits of thofe heroes, who 
have individually iignalized themfelves 
as Archers, 


Nations, as well as men, have been 
famous in antiquity, for their {kill in 
the management of the Bow. The 
, Cretan Archers, were early employ^ 
by the Greeks, and were extremely 
valued by that people. The Perfians 


were 
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were celebrated in all ancient hiftories. 


and appear to have been very expert; 
fruiting as much to their Arrows, as 
their fwords. The Parthians were re- 
.markable for their dexterity in (hooting 
behind 'them, on an enemy preffing 
upon the rear, and whilft their horfes 
were in<full fpeed.* This art, however, 
was by no means peculiar to the Par¬ 
thians, as the Scythians§ and Sarmatians 
are reported to have (hot in the fame 
attitude. The inhabitants of India, and 
thofe bordering on that country, were 

all 


* “ Parthi miflilibus telis, aut TagitHs afluefeunt, citls 
eohortibus nunc occurfantcs, nunc terga dautes, Amu- 
lata fuga, <J — ■ ' • ■ And Virgil alio, 

<s Fidcntcmquc fuga Farthum, vcrAfque fagiltis. ,f 

§ The more modern Scythians, or Tartars, are faid 
to be very adroit on horfcback ,—“ Men of that coun¬ 
try - ben alle gode Archercs, and ihooten righte wclle, 
bothc men and women, als wel on hotsbak, prykinge, 
on fote, renr.inge/' 

# Maudevilc's Trav.pg, got. 



all cl in rasterized of old, as fkilful 
A rehers.’f* 

■ 

We muft not enumerate the Greek* or 
Romans, among tliofc nations excelling 
in Archery, as they preferred the dole 
attack ; diklaining the Bow, as tedious 
and uncertain. The Roman, inflamed 
with the hopes of fijnalizing himfelf by 
acts of perfonjal bravery, flood with im* 
patience while the enemy were beyond 
his gral’p. Nor could he but defpifb 
that diflant encounter, wherein the lkill 
of every one was compfeatly obfeured. 
He cliofe the clofer combat. His javelin 
flew with unerring aim. His fword 
iliuck irrcfiflable; while his firm, though 

S s tattered 

+ What Horace fays of a particular people in the 
Rail, may be applied to all, as the ufe of the Bow was 
efUbliOied in the higheft antiquity among thofc nations: 

u Do ft us fagittas tenderc Sericas 
** Arcu pattrno 
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battered fhield, glanced every well-diredt- 
cd weapon afide. This was the fchool 
wherein the Roman loved to ftudy, and 
which taught, him to view the Archer 
with contempt. 


Although the Legions of the Roman 
Rate' were unaccuftomed to the ufe of the 
Bow,J Archery was neverthelefs culti¬ 
vated by many private individuals. The 
Circus was often the fcene where feats 
of this kind were exhibited; and even 
Emperors themfelves were a< 5 tors. Domi- 
tian and Commodus, have been particu¬ 
larly celebrated for their matchlefs excel¬ 
lence in managing the Bow; but at the 
fame time we admire the fkill of thefc 

o 

performers, we mull allow, how little 

in 


3; Romanis ipfis ab antiquo vix fuerunt fagitta?, 
Scd poft Punicum bellum fccundum crcberrima in 
Romanis caftris fagittarii, fed auxiliarcs, non cives. 

Liftfuts. 
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In character he muft appear, who adts 
the Archer in the Imperial purple. 

It is reported of Domitian, that he 
would often place boys in the Circus 
at fome diflance from him, and as they 
held out their hands, and feparated their 
■fingers, he would flioot an Arrow 
through either fpace, without injury to 
the hand of him who adled target 

The feats recorded of Commodus, are 
numerous; and he appears to have been 
one of the moll expert Archers hiftory 
Jias made mention of. 

S s 2 It 

* Suetonius, Vita Domitian. ’ 

The reader will, I hope, excufe the expreflion, 
w tatted Target” when he rccolle&s fome oF the cha¬ 
racters in “ The Midfummer Night's Dream;”—Mom- 
jfune^—Lion, —and a WalL 

$i In this fame interlude it doth befall, 
ts That J, onq Snowtby name, prefent a wait.” 

Act V, Scene 2. 
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It is faid by Herodian,*f* that his hand 
was unerring both with the Javelin and 
with the Bow j and that the moft ex¬ 
perienced Parthian Archers, yielded to 
hk fiiperior Ikill.§ He would kill all 
kind! of animals in the Amphitheatre by 
way of exerdfe, and to (hew the fteadi- 
nefe of his arm. But it is obferved, that 
he, in thefe cafes, generally prefered to 
lhew his art, rather than his courage j as 
he jfecurcd himfelf on a place cLvated 
beyond the reach of any attack which 
might have happened from his opponents. 
Stags, Lions, Panthers, and all tpecies 
of beafts, fell without number by his 
hand $ nor was a fecond Arrow neccffary, 
for every wound proved mortal. He 
wpuld ftrike an animal in any particular 


point 


t Lib. 1—15. 


^ « . . . fttijj arcus, certiquc petitor 

Yplntris, ct juffum mentiri nefcuis i£hinu f * 

CVaucL Cents* Hits* 528. 
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point he wiflied with the greateft accuracy, 
in the head, or in the heart. A Panther * 
was fometimes let loofe into thp Circus, 
where a criminal was placed; and juft 
as the animal was going to feize the cul-i • 
prit, he would drive an Arrow fo oppor¬ 
tunely, that the man fhould efcape un¬ 
hurt. An hundred Lions have been 
introduced at the feme time upon the 
Arena, and with an hundred (hafts he 
would lay them lifelefs. He caufed 
Arrows to be made with heads curved in 
a femicircular figure, and with thefe ho 
could cut off the neck of an Oflrich run«- 
ning in full fpeed. 

This feat is, perhaps, the moft difficult 
of the whole number, the Oflrich being 
extremely fwift of foot, and having a neck 
of very fmall magnitude, ilerodian ob- 

ferves alfo, that when the Emperor ampu- 

»* 

tated th« head of one of thefe animals, 

the 
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the ftroke fevered the parts fo inftantane- 
oufly, that the body fometimes proceeded 
fbveral paces* as if ftili living j the mo^ 
tion not being immediately checked* 

4 

iC^nflantiijs was much fkilled in the 
practice of Archery, and is faid to have 
ftudied that art in his youth, under the 

direction of a preceptor.* 

* 

Both the Emperor Julian^ and Gratian 
are characterized as expert Archers. The 

latter 

* Neque veromanipulares folum milites, fed principes 
et jam juventutis, feu Imperatorum liberos, eundcm 
quoquc artem, prout de Conftantio dicitur fub D06I0- 
ribus fagittariis didicifle, doccbit in cjufdem Impera- 
toris & f^atris Cdnftanlis laudatione, Libanius. 

See Cyritl. advers. jful, fig, 109* 

V 

This Emperor is faid by others to be——“ mil us 

artifex in fagittas* -— —- ■ .. . deftinandi fagittas mire 

promptus^” &c. 

See Sj anhtim Obf, ad Oral, jful, fig, 114 , 

* 

♦ —Maximequc perite dirigendi fagittas. Am, Mar, 
X* 2i» Ch» and Sfianh . ubi fupra.' 1 1 hmwq* ti 

*>>*$*»«*) M* T«|o» XK4 axOTTV Tkcfc 

qrcse hts cxercifes* 
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latter prdpofed to himfelf the adtions of 
Commodus as examples, and like him, 
frequently exhibited to the public, the 
adroitnefs with which he could kill ani¬ 
mals, running together in an enclofed 
place, by his Arfows. || 

An anecdote recorded of a perfon, 
whofe name was After, has immor¬ 
talized him as one of the mod expert 
of Archers. He pofieffed fuch fkill with 
his Bow, that as he faw Philip of Mace- 
don among his troops, he wrote upon* 
an Arrow which he intended to fhoot 
at that King — t€ Ajler fends Philip a 
deadly Arrow ” and having difeharged 
it, ftruck the right cy€ of Philip; but 
although the wound was not rftortal, it 
deprived him of fight* on that fide.§ 

A very 

|] Ammianus Marcellanus, |Jb. 31, fth. io, pg. 491. 

$ Philippas Olynthum & Mcthonem oppugnaturua 
dum trajicere Sandanum fluvi.um vi oontendit, fagitta 

* iftu# 
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A very extraordinary, and perhaps in 
war one of the mod: ufeful Archers, is 
fpoken of by Zofimus, in his account, 
of the battle between Conftantius and 
Magentius, at Murfa* This foldier, 
w\ioip name was Menelaus, polIeHed 
the art of fhooting three Arrows from 
his Bow at one difeharge, and with 
them could ftrike three different perfons. 
By this fkilful expedient, fays the hifto- 
rian, he killed a great number of thofe 
who oppofed himj and the enemy, it 
might almoft be faid, were defeated bv 
a. Angle Archer. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, this valuable man at laft fell by the 
hand of Romulus, a general of the*army 

©f 

c 

iStns eft ab Aftcre Olynthio qui eL dixit, 

<£ After lethale Fhilippo mittit fpiculum/* 

© 

Philippus retro ad fuas natando evafit, amiffo ex eo 
vulnere oculo. * 

i . , 

Plutarch, Parrel, pg. 307. Vol. II. Fol . Par. 1624. 

See Jujlin aUo } Lilt , 7, Ch. 6. 
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of Magentius, whom he had firft wounded 
by an Arrow.J 

The ftory of William Tell is perfectly 
known, and in the mouth of every one • 

I need not therefore celebrate his fkill, 
by giving an account of the exploit lie 
is faid to have performed with his Bow* 

Quintus Curtius relates, that Befliis 
having been condemned to death, and 
crucified, for the murder of Darius, 
his body w'as ordered to be guarded 
while on the crofs, left the birds fhould 
moleft it. The office was committed to 
one Catenus, who was fo excellent an 
Archer, that he could hit thofe animals 
w*ith his Arrows.* 

Tt It 

J See Zozimus, Lib. 2. pg. 132, Oxf. Edit, O£tav0. 

* Ut Alexander Oxatlirem fratrem Darii, quem 
inter corpoiis cuftodcs habebat, proprius juHit acce- 
dere; tiadique Bellum ci, ut cruci adlixum mutilatis 
auribus naribufque, fagittis configercnt batbari ; adfer - 
v^rent'juc corpus, ut ne aves auidem contingocnt . Oxathres 

cetera 
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It appears probable that birds formerly 
were often killed by Arrows, as the cir- 
cumftance is hinted by feveral authors. 
Diodorus Siculus, indeed, tells us, that 
fome of the Ethiopian nations were fo 
Vdroit, that they fublifted entirely on the 
birds they {hot with their Bow.-f* Wc 
x muft 

cetera fibi curae fore pollicetur. Avcs non ab alio quam 
a Catenc pofle prohibere adjicit; eximiarn ejus artcm 
cupiens oftcndere. Nantique adco certo iQu deftinata 
fericbat, ut avcs quoque exciperct. Nam etfi forfitan 
fagittandi tam cclcbri ufu minus admirabilis vidcri hxc 
ars poflit ; tamen mgens vifentibus miraculum, mag- 
noque honori Catcni fuit. 

Q. Curt. Lib. 7. Ch. 5,-40. 

A law made in France in the reign of Dacobert, 
anno 63°* inflifted a penalty on Archers, who, fhoot- 
ing at birds which ca.nc to devour the dead after a 
battle, wounded the body on which they fat. - “ 1st ft 
ut faepe contingat, aquilae vel cetera: avcs cadaver 
repererint, & fuper ad lacerandum confederint, & ali- 
quis figittam ejcccrit, & cadaver vulneravevit, et reper- 
tum fuerit, cum duodecim folidis compcndl.’* 

Capit. Reg. Franc, pg. 136. 

^ oXtyoi S xvrujv xxi ra is rof«a<s* tvriQXv)Kortt ruv 

%lr,vuv t tvso^us troXhx ro |ivaeri 01 tw mr (bvctu? t^eixv 
atix 7 r\v§S^iy m 

Lib. 3. VoL L pg. »7g. 
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muft underftand, I imagine, in the above 
paflages, that the birds which the Archers 
are laid to have killed, were flying; 
though that is not exprefdy mentioned. 

If they were fitting Hull, and were large 
birds, the difficulty of hitting them at 
a (hort difcance would not be fo great as 
may be fuppofed. Savages in America, 
and India, are faid often to kill birds; 
and it is common to fee on cabinets from 
the Eaft, figures of men Ihooting Arrows 
at them. 

Some very ancient and rude pieces 
of fculpture, which are copied by Stra- 
lenburg, in his Hiftory of Siberia, 
(pi. 3 and 4,) reprefent Archers riding on 
horfeback, who are aiming at birds flying 
in many directions, low to the ground, 
and perpendicularly over their heads. 
The plates, in the 'voyages of Ramufio, 

Tt 2 


con- 
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contain feveral figures (hooting at birds 
which are perching on trees. 

Among the feats which have been re¬ 
corded of Hercules, that of his killing 
ihe dy mphalic birds (or fwans) with his 
Bow, mufl; not be omitted. This is 
often figured on gems and other antique 
pieces of fculpture.—See Tadie’s Gems. 
No. 5750; and Spenfe’s Polymetis, 
PI. 18. Fig. 5 .§ 

The Caribbees feem to have podTefled 
an art in (hooting their Arrows, peculiar 
to themfelves, as appears from a circum- 
ftance which occurred to Columbus, in 
his fecond voyage. “ A canoe belonging 
to theffc people, having accidentally fallen 
in with the fleet under his command, a 
veflel with a few men was fent towards 

it, 

$ ** ^Eripedem filvis ccrvam Styphalidas aftris 
Abftulit 


Martial , 
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it, while the other {hips furrounded it in 
order to cut off a communication with 
the fhore. When the perfons in the 
canoe faw it was impoflible for them to 
efcape, they fought with great refolution. 
and wounded in ..->y of the Spaniards, al¬ 
though they had Targets and other kind of 
armour; and even wheh the canoe was 
overfet, it was with difficulty the people 
were taken, as they continued to defend 
themfelves and to ufe their Bows with 
great dexterity while fwimming in the 
fca.”+ 

Frorrf the accounts we have of the 
Perfians, they appear to be aftoniffiingly 
expert in the art of {hooting the Bow; 
and if we believe the relations* of thofe 
who have travelled in the Eaft, (and 
thefe relations are uniform) they certainly 
are to be placed in the firff rank of 

Archers. 


£ Robertfor.’s Hiftory. 
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Archers. Chardin fays, that the Per- 
fians in their exercifes (hoot the Bow 
with incredible accuracy; fo accurate, 
that they will drive an Arrow into the 
. lame hole, many times fucceftively. The 
Bi^ts they ufe are made of fand, beaten 
hard into a wooden frame, the furface 

of \yhich is rendered fmoo'th before 

¥ 

the Archers begin to practice. An 
Arrow Ihot ftrong againfl one of thefe 
Targets, will ufually penetrate pretty 
deep, perhaps half its length; and the 
excellence of an Archer is the greater, 
in proportion as the number of Ihots 
required to drive an Arrow over head in 
the hole, made by the firft ftiot, dimi- 
nifties. This feat is what they generally 
propofe to themfelves, and it not unfre- 
quently happens, that they accomplish 
their end. 

In Perfta alfo, they excel in fliootlng 
the Bow while on horfeback; a Ipecies 

of 
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of Archery we in this country are entire¬ 
ly ignorant of. The author above quoted 
(Chardin) defcribes the method of prac- 
tiling this art, as extremely curious. 

A mark is placed on the top of a mail 
about (ix and twenty feet from the ground. 
The horfeman who is prepared to flioot, 
rides on full fpeed towards the mark, 
and having paffed it, his Bow being 
ready drawn, turns round and difcharges 
his Arrow backwards. Sometimes they 
flioot to the right hand, and fbinetimes 
to the left, according to the direflion in 
which they guide their horfes, in refpedf 
to the mark they propofe to aim at. 

Our traveller fpeaks of this’game as 
common in all the villages of Perfia. 
The nobility and the kings are fond of 
it, and often practice. He fays, that 
Sephy, the grandfather of the king who 


QCCU* 
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occupied the throne, at the time he made 
his tour, excelled im this fport ; and 
would ufually ftrike the Target, if not 
with the firft Arrow, with the fecond 
. he never erred, ■f* 

\fr. Tavernier had an opportunity of 
being prelent at a review of the Perfian 
cavalry, during his relidence in the Eaft, 
in the year 1654. His account of the 
exhibition is curious, and will alfo enable 
us to judge of the degree of excellence, 
to which Archery was brought in that 
nation. 

" The 

f This dlverfion was formerly in ufe among the 
Turks, as we find the following account given by 
Bufbequius:—“ Mos ell antiquus gcntis jam a Parthis 
dcdu&us, ut in equo fugam fimulantes hoflcm ternere 
fubeuntem fagitta feriant: quodut faciant expeditius ita 
confequuntur: Suinmam altilfimac perticac, five mali in 
piano ere£ti partem tt-reo globo i. dunt, quem ad malum 
ubi celerriuio curfu cquum incitarunt, jamquc nonnihil 
prsetervefti funt, repentc converfi refiipinatiquc cquo 
curfum pcrficiente, fagittam in globum ilium mittunt: 
cujus rei frequenti ufu elliciunt, ut nullo negotio arcu 
.in fuga verfo hoftem incautum figant.’' 

Bufieq, pg, eoo fl 
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“ The King,” he fays, €t accompanied 
by his principal officers, flood on a por¬ 
tal to one of the royal gardens; from 
whence they viewed the mofl expert and 
befl-looking of the troops, who were 
ordered to ride fingly before the place 
where the King was flationed. The 
horfemen rode full fpeedj and as they 
palled, each man fliot an Arrow into a 
turf Butt, prepared for the occalion, in 
light of the king and the officers. When 
the review doled, the perlbn whofe 
Arrow flood nearefl the center, was pro- 
mi fed an increale of pay.” 

I was at Cafbin,” fays Mr. Ta¬ 
vernier, “ at the time; and remember 
one horieman, who, riding in his turn, 
when he came before the portal, flopped 
his horfc, and walked over the plain, 
contrary to the orders of the general. 
When he came oppolite tire Butt, he re- 

U u fufed 
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fuled to ihoot his Arrow, and only railed 
his arms in the attitude of drawing the 
Bow. This horfeman was unfortunate¬ 


ly of a very forbidding mein; and the 
King, enraged to fee his difcipline fo 
\rrofsly difregarded, and by one he judged 
incapable of any excellence, gave imme¬ 
diate orders for him to be difmiflcd the 


fervice. His weapons and horfe were 
taken from him on the fpot; and the 
King’s directions would have been fully 
executed, had not one of the generals 
pleaded his caule. It was reprefented to 
the King, that the cavalier, though fo ill- 
looking, was one of the belt foldiers in 
the whole army:—that he had fully 
proved his Ikill and courage in the lieges 
of Erivan and Candahar j—and that his 
father was among thole who maintained 
the attack of . Bagdad three times. Hav¬ 
ing heard this character, the King, at the 
requell of the officers, commanded the 

liorle 
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horfe and arms to be reftored to the cava¬ 
lier, and he was ordered to take his turn 
in the review. He accordingly rode into 
the prefence of the king, and turning his 
horfe firft to right, then to left, in fomc 
agitation, cried out, “ Where would the 
King have me to flioot ?" On which one 
of the generals anfwered, €€ At the Tar¬ 
get where the other horfemcn have fhot.” 
The cavalier lhaking his head, faid with 
a fmile, “ Muft I diredt my Arrows 
againft a turf ? I would rather point them 
at the enemies of my country $ then 
would I with more plcafure fhoot three 
Quivers full, than a fingle Arrow at this 
turf,” He then, with great dignity, 
drew two Arrows from his Quiver, and 
holding one of them between his teeth, 
fitted the other into his Bowj when 
forcing his horfe vigoroufly acrois the 
plain, till he had paffed the Butt, lie in 
the Parthian attitude, drove an Arrow 

U u z into 
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into the center of the Target. Turning 
about, he in the fame manner fhot his 
fecond Arrow precifely into the hole 
from whence his lirft Arrow had been 

drawn. 

\ 

“ The general who had before pleaded 
for the cavalier, now approached the 
king, and hoped the adroitnefs of that 
folditr had fatisfied the expectation he 
had raifcd. At the fame time feeing the 
cavalier at hand, and prcfenting him to 
the King, his Majefty not only exprcfled 
admiration at his great (kill, but ordered 
five times the propofed reward to be 
given him.” 

T5 ie Turks are faid to have been 
formerly very dexterous in the manage¬ 
ment of the Bow, though at prefent that 
inftrument is little ufed among them. An 
old writer, who refided in Conftantinople 


at 
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at a time when Archery was cultivated, 
fpeaks highly of the feats of thefc people. 

Boys at the age of eight years, or even 
feven, began to pra&ife with the Bow, 
in order to render their arms ftrong and 
Ready ; and by the time they arrived at 
manhood, they could fhoot with fo 
much accuracy, as to drive an Arrow 
into the eye of a man, or could hit any 
part equally fmall. They could, during 
their pra<5lice, (hoot feveral Arrows into 
a mark not larger than a die, from the 
diRanee of ten yards. 

Once a year, fays the author alluded to, 
on a particular day the Archers were ufed 
to meet on a plain, in order to try their 
ikill in fhooting to a diftance; and the 
foot where the moft remote Arrow fell, 
was always marked by a large Rone, 

fixed 
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fixed up by way of commemoration. 
This cuftom had fubfifted many years, 
and there were a great number of thefe 
ftones to be feen at different diftances on 
the plain.'*' What is extraordinary in this 
cuftom is, that the Archers did not ftiool 
their Bows ftanding in the ufual pofition, 
but every one fat crofs-legged, in the 
manner common to the Turks. 

It muff be obferved, that the Bows 
ufed anciently by the Eaftern nations, 
were much ihorter than thofe made at 
this time in England; for which reafon 
a man fitting on the ground would feel 
no inconvenience from the lower end of 
the Bow ftriking the earth in fhooting, 
which would have been the cafe had thofe 

inftru- 

* Stuart mentions a random fhot with an Arrow, 
of Haflam Aga, governor of Athens, which he inea- 
fured and found to be 1753 Englifh feet, or 584 yards. 
See Athenian Antiq. Vol. I* 
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inftruments been formerly as long as the 
modern ones.§ 

Hitherto I have celebrated the heroes 
of profe, I fhall now end the whole * 
with mentioning a few heroes of poetry. 

It would be an endlefs talk to relate 
•ill the exploits of the Bow which have 

been 

§ tl Ex his aliquot folcmni Pafchatis [(nam ct ipfi 
luurn habent pale ha} in magna luper Peram planicic 
convcniunt, ubi a:qua frontc humi coniidentcs cru- 
ribus ita compofitis ut lurtorum apud nos confuetudo 
eft (ea eft cnim propria Turcarum fellio) a prccatione 
orft (ita lua omnia Turca: aufpicantur) inter 1 c quis 
longius fjgittam mittat contcnduut. Agitur ca res 
magna modeftii & lilcntio, quamvi;. adftante fpe£ta« 
torum multitudine. Arcus habent ad earn rem brevif- 
iimos, coque rigidiores, ncc ulli nili excrcitatiflimo 
llcxibilcs: fed et pcculiares in cum ufum fagittas habent, 
Viblori linteum acu piftum, quo faciei fudorem folcmus 
abftergerc, praemium proponitur; fed multo maximum 
gloria, Quantum vero fpatium fuis fagittis tranfmittant, 
crcditu dillicile. Locus quo ada£ta eft cjus fagitta, qui 
co anno longillimc jaculatus eft, lapidc lignatur, 
Eorum lapidum jam a prifeis temporibus plures extant, 
i.-lis qui hodic ponuntur, multis pailibus remotiores, 

quo* 
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been recorded in fidtion. It will be fuf- 
ficient for me to feledt two inftances, the 
moft pcrfedt of their kind. The firft I 
refer to, is the ftory which is told of 
'UlyiTcs, in the twenty-firfl book of the 
OdyfTey. The poet feigns, that Penelope, 
wearied by the felicitations of her fuitors 
during the abfence of UlylTes at the 
Trojan war, at length forms a refolution 
to determine which of the lovers fliall 

receive 


quos majorum fuoium metas fuiiTc pcituafum habcnl: 
ad quorum robur &jaculandi feientiam ipft fc adfpirare 
non polio, fateantur. In clivc-rlis vero uibis Conftan- 
tinopolis vicis & quadriviis hujufmodi ludi funt, quo 
non modo pueri & adolcfcentes, led et piove&ioris 
xtatis homines congregantur. Scopo puceft aiiquis, 
ad quem cjus tuendi cu»a pcilinct, qui quotidie agge- 
icm aqua rigat, exarituuun alioqui fic ut fagittsc (qui- 
bus utuntur in ludo obtufis) figi in eo nun poflent. 
Qui quidem Icopi cuftos aludue uftans ten a extraftas 
mundaiafque lagitlas jaculantibus reject at. Quo nomine 
a finguliscerta donatur llipc, qui ei quaillus eft. Scopj 
frons oftioli ihnilitudincm refert; ex qi:o foite ufm* 
patum eft Grxcis proveibium, ut cum toto ieopo «ibcj> 
rare aliquem figniiica^e volunt, ruin j iculau contra 
jjaiiuam, dicanl,’ 1 

Op:n, fi>. 5„ 
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receive her hand. She produces a Bow 
which had been left with her by hei 
hufband, and thus declares her propofal: 

C6 Who firft Ulyflcs' wond'rous Bow fliall bend, 

“ And thro’ twelve ringlets the fleet Arrow fend, 

6C Him will I follow, and forfake my home, 
et For him forfake this lov’d, this wealthy dome. 

<s Graceful file laid, and bade Eumaus (hew, 
fe The rival peers the ringlets and the Bow.” 

Pope ,« 

Juft as they had agreed to defide by 
ibis expedient, Ulyfles difguifed in the 
drefs of a fliepherd, returns from Troy, 
After feveral of the lovers had tried uti- 
fuccefsfullv, even to bend the Bow; and 
after foine altercation concerning the pro¬ 
priety of allowing a man of ib m-°an ail 
appearance, to have any chance of gaining 
the prize; Ulyfles takes the Bow — 

* c And fitting a> he was, the chord he drew, 

<c Thro’ ev’ry ringlet levelling his view ; 
li Then notch'd the lhaft, releaft, and gave it wing : 

‘ - The whizzing Arrow vanifh’d from the String, 

“ Sung on diretl, and thredded ev’ry ring. 

!t The fokd gale its fury fcarcely bounds; 

Pierc'd !iuo’ and thro’, the folid gate refounds.” 

X X 
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Ulyfles having gained this prize, difclofes 
himfelf, and immediately puts to death 
thofe fuitors to Penelope, who had taken 
advantage of his abfence. 

I give the outline of this beautiful fccne 
with all brevity, hoping the reader will 
be excited to perule the whole account in 
the Odyfley itfelf. 

The fecond palTagc I intend to produce, 
is from the twenty-third book of the 
Iliad.* Homer is deferibing the funeral 
games inftituted by Achilles, in honour 
of Patroclus $ among which a conteft 
of the Bow is introduced. 

“ Thofe’who in fkilful Archcrv contend, 
ct He next invites the twanging Bow to bend : 
te And twice ten axes calls amidft the round, 

(Ten double-edg’d, and ten tliatlingly wound.) 
fe The malt, which late a full-rate galley bore, 

“ The hero fixes in the fandy Ihorc: 

“ To 

* Virgil has copied this Arching fcenc, with a little variation, 
in /Encid 5 L. 485. 
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44 To the tall top a milk-white Dove they tye, 

41 The trembling mark at which their Arrows flv, 

□ • 

4t Whole weapon ftrikes yon’ fluttering bird, lhallbear 
44 Thefc two-edg’d axes, terrible in war; 

44 The Angle, he, whofe lhaft divides the cord. 

4t He faid : experienc’d Merion took the word; 

4t And fkilful Tf.ucer : In the helm they threw 
44 Their lots infciib’d, and forth the latter flew. 

44 Swift from the String the founding Arrow flies; 

44 But flies unblefl.! No grateful facrifice, 

44 No firftling Lambs, unhcedful! didft thou vow, 

44 To Phcebus, Patron of the Shaft and Bow. 

44 For this, thy well aimed Arrow turn’d afide, 

44 Err’d from the Dove, yet cut the cord that ty'd: 

44 A-down the main-maft fell the parted firing, 

44 And the free bird to Ilcav’n difplays her wing; 

44 Seas, Ihorcs and Ikies with loud applaufc refuund, 

44 And Me rion eager meditates the wound. 

44 He takes the Bow, direfts the Ilia ft above, 

44 And following with his eye the ioaring Dove, 

44 Implores the God to fpeed it thro’ the ikies, 

44 With^vows of fuflling Lambs, and grateful lacrifice,, 
44 The Dove, in airy circles as Ihe wheels, 

Amid the cloud the piercing Arrow feels : 

44 Quite thro’ and thro*, the point its paflage found, 

44 And at his feet fell bloody to the ground. 

44 The wounded bird, e’er yet fhe breath’d her laft, 

44 With flagging wings alighted on the mail, 

44 A moment hung, and fpread her pinions there, 

44 Then fudden dropt, and left her life in air. 

44 From the pleas’d crowd new peals of thunder rife, 

14 And to the fhips brave Merjon bears the prize.” 

Pope's Horner • 
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In the note, page 90, it is faid, that in 
order to fhoot their Bows, the Archers placed 
them on the ground.—The fame is aflerted of 
the Indians, in the quotation from Arrian, at 
page 87, of this EBay. 

The parts here referred to, are extremely 
obfeure as they Hand at prefent j but a paflage 
from Quintus Curtius, which I by an overfight 
have omitted in its proper place, in a great 
meafure explains them. The hiflorian fays, 
cc The Indians Ihoot their Bows with more 
labour than efFedt, becaufe their Arrows, the 
force of which is principally on .account of 
their lightnefs, are on the other hand of an 
unweildy load,”— <c ghiippe telum , cujus in levi¬ 
tate vis omnis eji y inhabili pondere oneratur 
Lib. 8. Ch. 9. Having mentioned thefe 
}arge Arrows, he in another place tells us, 

“ that 
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“ that on account of their weight, the Archer 
Is obliged to reft his Bow upon the ground, 
while he adapts the Arrow to the String, and 
before he lifts it up to {hoot.— nee fagittarum 
quidem tillus erat barbaris ufus: quippe longas 
& prsgraves, nifi prius in terra ftatuant arcum 
baud fatis apte commode imponunt. —Lib. 8. 
Ch. 14 .” This is very different from (hooting 
the Bow by placing it on die ground, as 
the before-mentioned authors intimate. 


Of the Royal Company of Archers, in 
Edinburgh. See pg. 229. 

THE practice of Archery being greatly 
decayed in Scotland, divers gentlemen, in the 
year 1676, aftbeiated themfelves to reftore the 
fame, and, to obtain Letters Patent to eredt a 
Company for that purpofe: preparatory to 
which they drew up certain articles of the fol¬ 
lowing tenor for their better regulation:— 

I. That* a council, confiding of feven mem¬ 
bers of the fociety, be annually chofen, one 

whereof 
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whereof to be prefident, who fhall make rules 
and ccnftitutions for the government of the 
company. 

II. The faid council fhall appoint three of 
the moft expert Archers to hear and determine • 
all difputes and differences which may happen 
to arife amongft the feveral members concern ¬ 
ing Archery. 

III. That the council conftitute a trcafurer, 
fifeal, clerk and officer,—one beadle; and ro 
provide books for recording the tranfa&ions 
of the fociety. 

IV. That none be fuffered to pradlife the 
art of Archery within the city or fuburbs of 
Edinburgh, but freemen of the company; 
and each perfon, before his admiflion, o 
undergo a trial, in rcfpe£t to his knowledge 
in Archery; and if approved, by the judges 
appointed for fuch trial, fhall be admitted 
into the freedom of the company, by a proper 
inffrument under the feal of the focicty. 

V. That certain perfons be appointed by 
the company to inftruft the inexperienced who 
defire to become members of the fociety, till 

they 
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they be qualified to undergo a trial, prepare 
tory to their admifiion. 

VI. That each perfon, at his being admitted 
a member of the fociety, to give a difcre- 
.tionary fum of money, according to his qua- 
lityV for the ufe of the company; and that 
rll pecuniary mulcts and amerciaments be 
paid to the treafurer, for the ufe of the fociety. 

VII. That public Butts be ere&ed, either 
at the company’s expence, or by donation from 
the town council, for the ufe of the fociety, 
which ftrangers (hall like wife have the ufe of 
without fee or reward. 

VIII. That a prize be provided at the ex¬ 
pence of the company, (if one be not given 
by way of a prefent) to be yearly (hpt for, to 
be prepared at the will and plealure of the 
town council, whether a filvern Arrow, cup, 
or other piece of plate, and the folemnity to 
be obferved at after the winning the faid prize, 
to be in the faid council’s option. 

IX. That the company, or as many of 
them as (hall be fummoned by the council to 
(hoot, either at Butts or Rovers, for an ex¬ 
traordinary. 
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traordinary, or any public occafion, fhall be 
lure to attend, no excufe to be admitted for 
abfence, but ficknefs, or other lawful impe¬ 
diment. 

X. That the company have proper officers, 
with colours and drums, under proper regu¬ 
lations, with all necefiary accoutrements, and 
to be muttered once a-ycar, with the fociety’s 
arms, or a fymbol in their hats or bonnets, 
and to perforin fuch excrcifes as the council 
thall pleafe to order. 

The above conftitutions were not only con¬ 
firmed by the Privy Council on the 6th of 
March, anno 1677; but the commiffiorier of 
the king’s treafury, at the recommendation of 
the laid Privy Council, gave the company the 
fum of twenty pounds Sterling to purchafe the 
firft prize to be Ihot for. 

The company being by letters patent from 
Queen Anne, of the 31ft December, in the 
year 1713, erected into a corporation by the 
liile and title of Royal Company of Archers j 
applied to the Common Council of Edinburgh, 
lor a piece cf watte ground on the weftern fide 
of the parliament clofe near Beth’s Wynd, to 

.Y y ere£c 
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creft Butts on. The faid council, willing to 
encourage this laudable undertaking,. not only 
granted their requeft, but, as a further encou¬ 
ragement in the year 1719, gave them the 
filver Arrow belonging to the city, to be 
annually (hot for; and on the aoth of May, 
anno 17 26, confirmed the lame with additions 
of the following tenor. 

I. That the faid filver Arrow be (hot for at 
Rovers, in the Links of Leith, on the fecond 
Monday of the month of July yearly, at ten of 
the clock in the"forenoon, if good weather; 
if not, to be (hot for on the firfl fair Monday 
following. 

II. That notice be given on the laft Monday 
of June, and firfl Monday of July, of the 
yearly fhooting for the city’s Arrow, by beat 
of drum throughout Edinburgh. 

III. That none be admitted to fhoot for the 
faid Arrow, but the members of the company, 
who are ready and willing to admit all qualified 
perfons into the freedom of their company. 

IV. That a fpot of ground of at leaft thirty 
ells fquare, round each mark be let up for 
focurity of the fpeftators, and the Archer’s 

Arrows ; 
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r Arrows; and that none but the members of 
the company prefume to enter the fame during 
the time of fhooting, under the penalty of 
four pounds Scotifh money. 

V. He that wins the Arrow fhall keep it in 
his pofleffion till the firft'Monday of the follow¬ 
ing month of April, on his giving fecurity to 
return it to the treafurer of the company, with 
his badge affixed thereto. 

VI. That on returning the faid Arrow to the; 
treafurer by the Winter, the dean of Gild to 
pay him the fum of five pounds Sterling as the 
prize, in lieu thereof. 

VII. That a regifter be kept of the times the 
Arrow was (hot for, by whom won, the names 
and numbers of the Archers, who fliot for it, 
with thofo of the badges or fymbols appended 
thereto. 

This Royal Company of Archers, confifting ^ 
of the prime nobility, gentry, and other perfons 
of diftindtion, on the yearly day of fhooting, 
are richly apparelled in the Highland dreis; 
and in their march through the city, forip a 
very pompous proceflion, which not only at- 
tradts perfons of note from the diflant parts of 

Scotland 
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Scotland to behold the fame, but many perlofts 
ofdiftin<ftion from the Northern parts of Eng¬ 
land refort hither on that occafion. 

Maitland's Hift • of Edinburgh, Pg. 323 , FoL 


Page 24f. The following account of Barlow 
being created Duke of Shoreditch, is given in 
the “ Bowman’s Glory”, 

* «c jjp his noble king (Henry VIII.) at another 
time keeping a Princely Court at Windfor, 
caufed fundry matches to be made concerning 
ihooting in the Long-bow; and to which- came 
many prihcipal Archers, who being in game, 
and the up (hot given, as all men thought, 
there was one Barlo yet remaining to (hoot, 
being one of the king’s guard; to whom the 
king very gracioufly faid,— <c Win therfi all and 
thou (halt be Duke over all Archers.” This 
Barlo drew his Bow, and {hooting won the 
bed. Whereat the king greatly rejoiced, com¬ 
mending him for his good Archery 5 and for 

that thi UsBarlo did dwell in Shoreditch, the 
* ** 

king named hiti} Duke of Shortdittb 

* t 

Batman's Glory, Pg, 4 1 • 


THE END* 






